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speak cross mountains and ocean and jungle to reach 
rubber planters on the upper Amazon and ranchers 
on the pampas of Argentina. Because of these mes- 
sages, citizens of more than a dozen republics to the 
south know the United States better—how we live, 
what we think, how we feel. And from this better 
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safety of the American hemisphere must depend. 
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good about then. Kind of makes you feel take wings and carry happiness along. 
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The Gist of It 


Tuts DECEMBER IS A TIME FOR PROFOUND 
reflection, rather than merriment. In an 
effort to gage the strength of the spiritual 
values in the minds of two distinguished 
Europeans now in this country we invited 
them to contribute articles on their faith in 
these times. Both had recently read Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s “The Wave of the Fu- 
ture,” and their articles inevitably became, 
in part, a commentary upon the thesis of 
that book. Sir Norman Angell, essayist, 
publicist, and lecturer, has been a student of 
world affairs for a generation. (Page 597) 
Ernest Jackh, formerly president of the 
Hochschule ftir Politik in Berlin, has just 
accepted a post at Columbia University. 


(Page 599) 


BEULAH AMIDON, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR OF SUR- 
vey Associates, continues her series of ar- 
ticles on Labor and Defense (page 602) 
with an interpretation of today’s dramatic 
developments in the training of manpower 
for the nation’s industrial program. 


Vicror WEYBRIGHT, MANAGING EDITOR, EX- 
plores the controversy over feeding con- 
quered Europe and emerges with a proposal 
for a commission, appointed by the govern- 
ment, to make known the pertinent facts 
and to formulate an overseas relief policy 
integrated into our foreign relations. (Page 
606) 


Autan A. Micuie (pace 609) sENDS A FAs- 
cinating sheaf of figures from London, 
where he is on the staff of Time, Life 
and Fortune. 

THE ELECTION OVER, AN OUTSTANDING 
leader of industry and a spokesman for 
labor publish their views on industrial pro- 
duction and defense. Not in collaboration— 
indeed without reference to each other or to 
each other’s manuscript—Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors (page 610) 
and Philip Murray, vice-president of the 
CIO (page 611), measure the new burdens 
and opportunities which industry and labor 
face in a time of world crisis. 


ONE OF THE LUSTIEST YOUNG CIVIC MOVE- 
ments in the country is the Back of the 
Yards Council in Chicago. The future of 
its effort to unify all the elements of a 
teeming industrial area cannot be predicted; 
but its first year has resulted in a provoca- 
tive social laboratory in celebrated Packing- 
town. Kathryn Close, assistant editor, gives 
her firsthand impressions gathered during 
a recent visit. (Page 612) 


ArruHur E. Morcan Is ENGAGED UPON A 
biography of Edward Bellamy, and his arti- 
cle (page 618) is a by-product of research 
into some of the little remembered currents 
of post-Revolutionary social history. 
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Faith for These Times 


Two articles: by a noted British writer; and by a distin- 
guished political scientist who left Germany when the 
National Socialists came to power. 


A Star to Steer By 


Ip YoU EXAMINE THE MANY AND VARIOUS EXPLANATIONS OF 
the tragedy which we have witnessed during the last year or 
so, you will find that the most obvious, the most elementary 
and concrete, the most unquestionable reason of all, is usu- 
ally omitted, is almost always completely ignored. Examine 
that statement a moment. 

What is the nature of the tragedy which has so amazed 
the world? 

In this last twenty months or thereabouts we have wit- 
nessed the destruction of the freedom of some twenty na- 
tions, some of them democracies so old that their stories go 
back to sagas of a thousand years since, stories which relate 
the deliberations of free men in parliaments older by cen- 
turies than the parliament of Simon de Montfort, older by a 
thousand years than the Congress of the United States. We 
have seen the French Republic destroyed, derided, belittled 
by Frenchmen, who, less than three decades since, had led 
it to victory against the very power into whose keeping it is 
now surrendered—surrendered by Frenchmen who now tell 
us that the old battle cries of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity are but empty and deceitful words, false lights lead- 
ing men astray into dangerous and evil ways. 

All this means, of course, that much more than states and 
governments, empires and armies have fallen; old faiths have 
perished, old gods have been destroyed. 


II 


WE ARE TOLD COMMONLY NOW THAT THE DEMOCRACIES HAVE 
fallen because democracy had failed to fulfill men’s hopes 
concerning it; that it was not defended because men had 
come to feel that it was hardly worth defending; that liberty 
had come to mean for millions merely the liberty to starve: 
that equal law for rich and poor meant equal punishment of 
both for the offense of sleeping beneath bridges or stealing 
food; that the time was ripe for redistribution of territory 
which the democracies had failed to make peacefully; that 
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by NORMAN ANGELL 


this great upheaval is but the process of history, the “wave 
of the future,” which it is futile to resist. 

An eloquent expression of this latter very widespread view 
is to be found in the little book of Mrs. Lindbergh reviewed 
in Survey Graphic \ast month. “I do not believe we need to 
be defended against a mechanized German army invading 
our shores as much,” she writes, “as against the type of de- 
cay, weakness, and blindness into which all the ‘democracies’ 
have fallen since the last war.” This country is in danger, she 
insists, “not so much from bombing planes as from those 
very conditions which brought on trouble in Europe and 
will inevitably bring on trouble here if we do not face them.” 
There is, she adds, “no fighting the wave of the future any 
more than as a child you could fight against the gigantic 
roller that loomed up ahead of you suddenly.” And she puts, 
finally, the question whether Man must learn “not to resist 
the inevitable push of progress, but to make his life conform 
tonites 

She presents, as do many others, this readiness to “con- 
form to the future,” to make changes and undertake reforms 
at home, as the alternative to cooperation with other democ- 
racies for mutual aid in defense against violence. “Instead of 
crusading against an inevitable ‘revolution’ or change in 
Europe,” she writes, “we ought to work towards a peaceful 
‘revolution’ here, or rather a reformation—to reform at home 
rather than crusade abroad.” 

Here indeed is a strange confusion. For the only condi- 
tion upon which a society of men can ever be sure of mak- 
ing the necessary changes peacefully is that it shall, as a 
body, resist violence and terror as the instrument of change. 
It is the whole story of law, of constitutional government, of 
the growth of freedom, of Rights and of Right, droit. If, 
whenever a discontented individual or group, full of a sense 
of grievance, began to impose his or its views on other in- 
dividuals or groups and, in the presence of such exercise of 
violence, society as a whole said: “It is none of our affair. 


We are neutral. Let the individuals or groups concerned 
fight it out, defend themselves as best they may”—well, that 
would be the end of order and Right. If the grievances of 
the discontented individual or group are well founded, the 
remedy is to find peaceful solution; not acquiesce in a solu- 
tion of sheer violence. 

The question is not whether civilization can be saved 
“simply” by going to war (which no informed person, of 
course, for a moment believes) but whether civilization can 
be saved without going to war if it happens to be threatened 
by ever-increasing barbarian violence; whether change for 
the better by peaceful means—by the free consent of the 
majority, that is—is possible at all unless change for the worse 
by the violence of a small minority is not resisted by the 
unity of the majority. 

It is precisely because the democracies have, like Mrs. 
Lindbergh, neglected or pushed into the background that 
first and final question, that so many lie stricken and pros- 
trate. 

When critics speak of the “decay, weakness, and blindness 
into which all the democracies have fallen since the last war,” 
one begins in one’s mind to make the list of the democracies 
which have fallen. There is, for instance, Finland. Recall 
for a moment what Americans, like Englishmen, a year ago, 
at the height of the Finnish resistance to the Russian in- 

vader, were saying of the quality of this people who now 
lie at the mercy of Moscow. In twenty years the Finnish 
people, more than any other in Europe, had managed to 
avoid running into fascist or quasi-fascist tyranny as the re- 
sult of resistance to Bolshevist tyranny. After a period. of 
White Guard oppression, the country was emerging success- 
fully into steady and peaceful reform, and was rapidly be- 
coming a model for the world in orderly progress—another 
Switzerland. “Not since Thermopylae,” wrote a leader of the 
Left in England, “has the world witnessed so significant and 
heroic a struggle.” 

Certainly the Finnish people were not refusing to meet the 
“wave of the future.” They were engaged upon reform and 
change, with all the sense of responsibility, all the labor and 
sacrifice which Mrs. Lindbergh would have the American 
people show. And Finland was not alone: Norway, Den- 
mark and, in large degree, other small democracies were 
meeting the “challenge of the future” with similar laborious 
courage and, on the whole, with similar order and peaceful- 
ness, and lack of violence and terror. And they have all been 
destroyed. There were, of course, mistakes and errors; but 
the relevant question in this discussion is whether the Fin- 
nish method, or for that matter the method in any of the 
half dozen states that Russia has now absorbed or domin- 
ated, gave better hope of a free and humane civilization than 
the Moscow method; or whether the really great social and 
economic educational changes which Denmark and Norway 
have been carrying through this last half century will be 
better continued—more peacefully, more humanely, less vio- 
lently—under their own methods than under the methods 
of the Nazi party. 

Let us state what, on taking thought, all of us know to be 
the simple truth: The immense majority of Western men 
and women regard the Finnish way of meeting the wave 
of the future as giving immensely greater chance of the 
good life than does the totalitarian, Bolshevist way; the Nor- 
wegian or Danish (or for that matter, the Dutch or Belgian 
or British) way a greater chance than the totalitarian or 
Nazi way. 

But the fact we have to face is this: However much these 
democracies had overcome any internal weakness in the way 
of refusal to reform abuses, they would still have been ut- 
terly helpless to avoid destruction so long as they rejected the 
precise truth, which, alas, Mrs. Lindbergh does reject, the 
truth that unless civilization recognizes that it makes a cor- 
porate body, recognizes that we are members one of another; 
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that we must assume obligation to one another—unless it 
acts upon this truth, it will be unable to defend itself against © 


the evil violence of minorities that may destroy it. | 
| 
. 


III 


WHEN THE THIRTEEN SMALL STATES WHICH FORMED THE NU- | 
cleus of the United States faced what they deemed to be 
tyranny, one of their leaders expressed in homely terms the — 
truth upon which their survival in the struggle depended: 
“We must hang together if we are not to hang separately.” ~ 
The young republic saw that truth again when it extended © 
this principle of collective defense from the territory of the 
United States to the territory of the hemisphere; when it 
declared that an attack from Europe upon any one American © 
republic was an attack on this republic; as Lincoln saw it 
when, denying the principle of anarchic “self-determina- — 
tion,” he asserted, at the cost of one of the bloodiest wars of 
history, that freedom and democracy depended upon the 
maintenance of the principle of unity. 

That truth the European democracies, big and little, good 
and bad, ignored or rejected, or failed to apply with faith ~ 
and persistence. It is quite obvious, on the face of it, that 
whatever the virtues of a Finland, it could not, by any hu-_ 
man possibility, of its own power defend itself against the 
aggression of a Russia. As little could a Norway or a Den- 
mark defend itself against a Germany; and as little for that 
matter could a France, or even a Britain. 


IV 


Ir Is USEFUL TO BE INSISTENT ON THAT POINT, IF WE ARE TO 
understand what has happened to the world, what is likely 
to happen, and why and how men might learn to grapple 
with the problem of their time; formulate a faith by which 
to live. 

The hazards of history and geography have made of Ger- 
many a large population mass occupying a strategically strong — 
position. She is fanked by a number of much smaller states, 
the largest of the western group being little more than half 
her size. It was quite clear that so long as each one of these 
lesser nations of Europe took the line that it would defend 
itself but not others, that in the event of aggression upon 
others it would be neutral; that so long as that form of 
individual defense was maintained they were all at the 
mercy of a state like Germany, of far less potential power 
than the sum total of non-German Europe but much more 
powerful than any single national unit in it. For in that case — 
the preponderant state could pick off the lesser, one by one, | 
apply with most tempting ease the most ancient and the most — 
hackneyed of all devices of tyranny: divide and conquer. 

Now is this true or not? It is most undeniably true and 
until somehow the virtue of unity is found, no other virtue 
can save the mass of men of good will from domination by 
an evil minority. 
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EUROPEAN SOCIETY WHICH DEVELOPED ALONG THE LINES OF 
freedom—that is to say, upon the right of men to decide what 
shall be done with their lives, to have access to knowl- 
edge of the facts relevant to that decision, the right to dis- 
cuss the facts among themselves, so that their judgment of 
such facts might be sound—has been unable to defend itself 
against the challenge of a relatively tiny group of men (the 
inner circle of Nazi and fascist parties) who challenge that 
right and say in effect to the majority: “You shall live, not 
as you may desire, but as we shall determine.” Society has 
been unable to meet that challenge of violent, cruel, and 
merciless men because, owing to confusion concerning what 
may be called the mechanism of its defense, it has repudiated 
the principle by which alone a majority can defend itself 
against a criminal minority. For, again, if the majority will 
only, in defense, act as individuals, while the criminals in 
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their aggression combine together, then the majority is at 
the mercy of the minority. Ten men can destroy a thousand 
if the thousand will only defend themselves one at a time. 
We have seen the thousand, who could, acting as a unit, 
have disposed of the ten quite easily, utterly destroyed. 

How did it come about that men arrived at this strange 

conclusion that defense is best undertaken individually? In 
answering that question we shall find more of confusion, of 
blunders, of unconscious wandering and straying, than of 
conscious motive or of wickedness. 
_ But there is, after all, something more than confusion 
present in the tragedy. If there is such a thing as a “moral 
instinct,” a conscience, a force which compels men to do the 
right thing, then that instinct must have become perverted 
or deadened. For the decision just indicated implies not only 
strategical miscalculation, it implies repudiation of the truth 
that we are members one of another; that, as members of 
the same human family, threatened by the blind destructive 
forces of human nature, its tempers, animosities, lusts, feroci- 
ties, retaliations, we have duties to one another. We per- 
sistently deny any such duty; repudiate the social principle’ 
involved. 

After the last war that principle had been formally ac- 
cepted by the nations, but not understood; and no sooner 
accepted than repudiated because not understood. Had Brit- 
ain recognized earlier with the vividness with which she 
recognizes it today, that violence is the common enemy and 
that only by helping to aid the weak in their resistance to the 
violence of the strong can violence be eliminated from the 
human family, Britain would not herself today be the vic- 
tim of ruthless violence. Today Britain offers aid to China; 
had that aid been offered as fully in 1931, violence would 
not have spread like a pestilence over the world. 

Not until the danger had come very near indeed did the 
British people see the star by which they should have steered 
long years since. 

But at last they have seen it; and the fact that the com- 
mon people insist that their government follow it gives us 
some ground for faith in the moral insight of democracies. 

As China proper followed Manchuria; as Abyssinia fol- 
lowed Manchuria; as Spain followed Abyssinia; Czechosloy- 
akia, Spain; the gorge of the common people of Britain 
rose against their government. More and more began to say: 

“This is not peace and cannot give us peace. We are try- 
ing to save ourselves by the sacrifice of others whom we 
have obligations to defend; by sacrificing the innocent weak 
to the guilty strong. To say to these strong and evil men: 
“We will do nothing to defend the weak from the wrongs 
you inflict upon them, if you will solemnly promise not to 
inflict those wrongs upon us,’ is not only morally contempt- 


A World Is Being 


“I sENSE THE RUSTLING MOVEMENT OF THE APPROACHING NEW 
era: in every sphere of life I apprehend its coming. I am 
thankful and glad to be alive at such a time.” Those were 
the feelings of my son Hans, a sixteen-year-old German 
schoolboy, at the height of the World War; those were the 
words he wrote in his diary. When he was seventeen years 
old, he concluded an essay which he wrote as a volunteer 
soldier with the quotation from Nietzsche about “chaos, 
mother of a dancing star.” Half a year later, in 1918, he 
fell on the Western Front. 

A few weeks before the World War, Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg talked to me about a “European fate”: 
“A new order of things is in preparation, signifying a 
revolutionary change, the nature and range of which no one 
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ible, it is politically imbecile. For the supply of innocent 
victims is strictly limited and the appetite of the aggressors 
is unlimited; it grows by the very ease of the triumphs we 
facilitate, by the booty we allow them to seize.” 

The people as a whole, especially the very common peo- 
ple, knew this policy was wrong. Many at last became 
shocked in deep instincts of Right. And when after Man- 
churia, after Abyssinia, after the blasted cities of China, 
after the infamies of Spain, came Munich, “Peace in our 
time,” based upon the solemn promise of Hitler that after 
the Sudetenland there would be no more conquests, no more 
occupations of neighboring territory, people knew that the 
end was drawing near. 

It would be true to say that the stand was made over Po- 
land—perhaps the very worst place and circumstance at 
which a stand against aggression could be made—because 
the capacity of the British people for supine surrender, not 
of themselves but of others to armed evil, was exhausted. 
They could stomach no more. They would stand, though 
they perish—as perish so many of them will, as so many of 
them have. They would die upon their feet; but they would 
crawl no more, bow no more, smirk and smile no more, to 
what they know to be evil, vile, and monstrous. 

And now they fight alone. With greater wisdom, with an 
earlier moral insight, they could have had half a world 
standing with them, standing so that the evil thing perhaps 
would not have raised its head at all. 

It is the simple truth to say that because, either from in- 
difference or from impatience, they turned their eyes away 
from the blazing homes of China, their own homes, some of 
them noble and ancient piles, every stone eloquent of Eng- 
lish lore and history and tradition, are now shattered rubble 
heaps. Because they closed their ears to the cries of the 
children in Abyssinia and in Spain, they now hear the cries 
of their own children as the torpedoed refugee vessel sinks 
six hundred miles from land. 

It is the day of their atonement, nobly borne. 

The people who now fight are not the people who entered 
the war. They have changed. Their values have been 
changed. Regeneration has come because the common peo- 
ple have come to see in a flash of moral insight, “to feel in 
their bones,” that they now fight for a common and unt- 
versal Right, the right of the obscure and helpless every- 
where—in distant China as much as in the mean streets of 
Limehouse or of Liverpool—to be free of evil violence; that 
in fighting to resist violence they fight for reason and prog- 
ress to have their chance; for the mind of man to grow and 
grapple with his problems; that by this star they may steer 
patiently and steadily towards the haven where they fain 


would be. 


Born 


today can even imagine,” he said. 

The German chancellor’s British colleague, Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin, indicated a similar outlook in 1925 in these 
words: “I feel that we are living today in a great creative 
epoch of history, that our responsibility is great and our 
destiny could be glorious.” And young Colonel Lawrence of 
Arabia put it thus: “It has been for two thousand years the 
spring and summer of our era. What will the winter be?” 

Note, this was not to be something like a renaissance or 
a reformation, like that between the Middle Ages and mod- 
ern times, nor a “revolution” confined to two nations like 
the French and the American, one and a half centuries ago. 
Those quotations from the vision of young soldiers and the 
experience of old statesmen alike point to something more 
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universal, rnore fundamental—“a new era”: a future as dif- 
ferent from our past as the Christian era became from an- 
cient times. The transition period twenty centuries ago 
took three centuries, filled with the great migration of peo- 
ples; will our transition be achieved in the two generations 
of the two phases of one continuous World War? Had men 
recognized the first part of this World War revolution as the 
birth pangs of a new age, could they have avoided this sec- 
ond phase by acting as midwives to help bring the new 
world into being? 

Or rather—not a world but humanity. For the first time 
in history the world has developed from a geographical ex- 
pression into an actual reality and entity, the five continents 
have become as one continent, a community wherein every 
nation cannot help being a neighbor to all other nations. 
Truism though it is, one must reiterate it. For men have not 
awakened to the full consciousness of all the implications and 
consequences of this reality of a world entity, a world unity, 
a world era, a human universe interdependent technically— 
economically—socially—politically—spiritually. 

Although the conquest of the air, of the three-dimensional 
ether, by the dynamo and the radio—in itself but the peak 
of a century of conquest of nature by science—has changed 
all relations and relativity, humanity does not yet act as if 
it were aware of it. In 1914-18, during the first part of the 
World War, there were still military front lines and trenches 
and fighting soldiers; now in the second phase of the same 
war (since 1940) there is no non-belligerent area, there is 
the totality of everything and everybody and everywhere as 
the target of destruction—civilians, women, and children. 
Thus London is being reached and hit for the first time in a 
thousand years and Berlin, too, in more than a hundred 
years—and thus New York and Washington can be ap- 
proached for the first time by total warfare in a world with- 
out air frontiers. 


II 


AFTER ONE YEAR OF A CONTINENTAL WAR, THE NATIONS OF 
the European continent have disappeared into a so-called 
Pan-Europe by the destructive means of terror and violence. 
The forces and powers responsible for this continental “uni- 
fication” no longer think and plan in terms of individual 
nations but of continental blocks. Now they are really be- 
ginning the World War: attempting to “unite” Europe and 
Asia into one “Eurasia,’ or Europe and Africa into one 
“Eurafrica,” and aiming at a still farther-reaching “union” 
of a transcontinental European-African-Asiatic totality and 
totalitarianism, challenging the British Commonwealth of 
Nations over five continents and the Pan-American hemi- 
sphere as well. “Leagues of Nations” and their international 
relations are being replaced by a totality of continents and 
intercontinental totalitarian organization. 

All this is going on for the first time in history, in our 
time and before our eyes, and this totalitarian world con- 
quest can and actually will be accomplished on the day 
when, instead of the British and the American fleets, a Nazi 
command of European and Asiatic fleets conquers the two 
oceans and rules the waves between the continents, and thus 
the world, with what they call “a new order’”—technically— 
economically—socially—politically—spiritually. I repeat this 
sequence of the ways of conquest and domination by a to- 
talitarianism of nations, continents, the whole world. Hitler 
looks across the ocean: when he posed in Paris before the 
Eiffel Tower he said to his official photographer, “Take this; 
then the next one in Buckingham Palace and the next in 
front of the skyscrapers.” And Goering: “Ja, the Americans! 
Their turn will come too!” 

We also had hoped to prepare ourselves for a Pan-Europe 
or United States of Europe, or a European Charter for 
African Administration—Briand and Stresemann, and many 
Americans who wished well for European prosperity. And 
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what of the Monroe Doctrine and the Pan-America of the Es 


Havana Conference? What is the difference between these 
pan-continental aims and ends and the Nazi-Fascist-Japanese 
Pan-Europe, Pan-Africa and Pan-Asia? 


It is the spirit that creates the body: Can an apocalypse of i: 


violence be really creative? The violence is that of the dyna- 
mic fanaticism of a pathological genius. He is convinced that 
he is a “God-sent Messiah” or an “Aryan Moses,” conversing 
on his mountain with his God and bringing down to his 
chosen people his new commandments—not those of the 
great creative Moses or Christ, but those of an incarnated 
Anti-Moses and Anti-Christ: commandments of hatred, vio- 
lence, selfishness, aggressiveness, destruction of anything and 
everything alien to his own vision and conception of a world 
totalitarianism, Azs new world, Ais new order, Ais world 
domination; a world organized in continental blocks, ce- 
mented together by and for the one superior Leader of the 
one superior race—for a thousand years to come. Hitler re- 
sembles a would-be Napoleon, nazifying individual nation- 
alism into European continentalism by the medieval barbar- 
ism of a genuine Genghis Khan. 

We too must think in continents and world issues, but 
use different means to different ends. Our choices will be: 


Europe—Nazi-unified by totalitarian domination by the superiority 
complex of one race and its hatred. Or federated by collective co- 
operation of equal partners with all their variety of human tra- 
ditions. 


Africa—Nazi-unified by totalitarian autarchy for the sake of Pan- 
European predominance. Or organized by European-American 
trusteeship for the benefit of the whole African population. 


Asia—Closed and terrorized by exclusive totalitarianism. Or 
opened for universal collaboration and cultivated by Western civ- 
ilization. 


America—Menaced by totalitarian threats of aggression, economi- 
cally, socially, spiritually. Or strengthened by and for collective 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 


A world—Split into continents to be taken over gradually by 
totalitarian supremacy and by the violence of the jungle. Or grow- 
ing organically into an entity and unity of international and inter- 
continental interdependence, a commonwealth of law and hu- 
manity. 


The alternatives are not between boundaries, politics and 
economics, but between two world orders and forces of faith: 
Hitler’s Satanism or God’s mankind. 

But is it not possible that the totalitarian nihilistic destruc- 
tion of frontiers and traditions may destroy other things as 
well—shortcomings and weaknesses, prejudices and slogans— 
and so clear the way for another new humanity, one funda- 
mentally different from Hitler’s hell-like world? Is not Satan 
or Lucifer part of Milton’s and Goethe’s God? In all liter- 
ature I have found no more apt prediction and description 
of the demonic forces set loose by Hitlerism than the fol- 
lowing passage written by Goethe a hundred years ago: 


The demonic component in man appears in its most terrible 
aspect when it predominates in any one individual . . . . Not al- 
ways the best of men spiritually or mentally, they are rarely noted 
for kindness of heart, but a tremendous force emanates from them 
and they exercise incredible power over every creature, indeed 
over the elements themselves, and with what far-reaching results 
who can tell? All the normal forces in unison avail nothing 
against them; in vain do the more enlightened among men indict 
them as deceivers or deceived—the masses are drawn to them! 
Rarely, if ever, is their like found among their contemporaries, 
and nothing can vanquish them, save the universe itself with 
which they have joined battle. This way confirms the mysterious 
saying: Nemo contra deum nisi deus ipse! 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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III 


@ OUR THINKING AND PLANNING IN TERMS OF UNIVERSE 
nd pan-continents is justified as a consequence of the con- 
uest of nature and space by science, then after the ultimate 
efeat of the destructive forces and of the evil, devilish things 
f this Nazi demonism there will be no way back to the old 
re-war status quo or no “return” in the way of “reconstruc- 
rion” or “renewal” of the past; but only a resolute new con- 
truction, a building up of a new future away from the wreck- 
age caused and cleared by historic forces. Just as slums, de- 
stroyed by Nazi bombs, will not be “reconstructed,” so the 
Nazi volcano’s lava must be fertilized to build a new world, 
a new order. 

As the new historic fact of a world being born in our era 
is the consequence of changing relations between nations and 
continents, so it is at the same time a cause of the worldwide 
totality of other changes within nations and within indivi- 
duals. In a conversation with Albert Einstein, as early as 
1927, at Geneva during a session of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, I asked him: “Do you think I am 
right in assuming that it is not by chance that your new 
relativity of time and space, Freud’s new relation between 
body and soul, Geneva’s new relationship between nations 
or the I.L.O.’s relativity between capital and labor, and other 
changes, have all come about during the same generation?” 
Einstein agreed to my synopsis of the totality of a “revolu- 
tion” of all relations in our times: new physics, new biology, 
and new psychology effect changes within the individual as 
well as within society and in our notion of the sensual, the 
moral and the legal, or between science and society. Every- 
where there is a new relation of things to one another, new 
tensions and new rhythms—between generations, between the 
sexes, between individuals and the community, people and 
state, labor and capital, nation and world, physics and meta- 
physics. Or as the philosopher-economist Walter Rathenau 
put it in the first phase of the World War: “Nothing will 
remain as it was before, everything will have to be created 
anew in unremitting labor. Our mode of life, our economic 
system, the structure of society and the form of the state, 
all these will take on a new complexion. The relationship of 
the states, world trade and politics as a whole, will be entire- 
ly different; yes, it will be a new science, even a new lan- 
guage.” 

The main problem—so it seems to me—has become the 
relation between new masses and government, the question 
of the “mass-state”: how to furnish leadership for and obtain 
cooperation of rapidly growing masses of humanity. In a 
century they have doubled in number throughout the world, 
in Europe more than doubled, and in Germany almost treb- 
led. As a consequence of the mass and machine state— 
masses controlling new machines and machines producing 
unemployment—the whole new world and every old state 
are in the midst of a universal and fundamental transforma- 
tion either in a revolutionary or an evolutionary way. Nearly 
every state on each continent has gone through a sort of 
revolution promoting tyrant-like dictatorship—except the two 
old democracies of Switzerland and Sweden and the two 
great commonwealths and oceanic island-continents; the 
U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations, having 
lately become conscious of the mass problem, are dealing 
with it by the evolutionary attempt of a “New Deal,” both 
in Washington and in London, a labor-capital compromise 
and collaboration. 

In this national and social respect our alternatives will be: 
a mass-state dominated by a “leader” and his materialistic 
and mechanizing mind, prescribing one’s breeding, thinking, 
doing according to his anti-human and amoral doctrine of 
selfish force and racial violence—or a democratic community, 
conscious of the solidarity of all classes, not just providing 
for an easy and asocial “laisser faire, laisser aller” but plan- 
ning production and distribution, controlling social welfare 
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and progress, and securing economic as well as political 
rights. 

Fundamentally the issue is the same, nationally as well 
as internationally. Whether “social” in domestic life or “fed- 
eral” in foreign relations, both obligations and programs 
prove the interdependence and identical totality of foreign 
and domestic problems and lead to the same significant as- 
pect of our era: a new conception of human beings and of 
humanity as well, as a consequence of changed relations 
caused by a new relativity of science and society. Whether as 
individuals, classes or nations, continents, hemispheres ox 
total spheres, the same new relativity applies to all—solidar- 
ity versus sovereignty, with all its implications of peaceful 
change machinery, of collective force and security. Each 
problem being a complex in itself, our generation is faced 
as no age before with a complex of complexes; yet it is 
endowed with more experience and power than any era 
before to vitalize the spiritual and moral presuppositions of 
Western civilization, of Christianity and democracy, now 


endangered as never before. 


For the time being the Pan-American Hemisphere and the 
British Commonwealth spreading over five continents are 
the two organizations of continental and transcontinental 
ways of national and international life which provide law 
and security, tolerance and peace, for the rich and promis- 
ing variety of creeds, colors, and constitutions on the basis 
of free consent and coequal cooperation. The World War 
has strengthened the hemispheric and universal consciousness 
of both and will promote the organic growing together of 
their political, economic, social, and military necessities as 
well as their common philosophy of life. The voluntary as- 
sociation of these two oceanic spheres will have to build up 
the new world, the world commonwealth, after liberating 
the “totalitarian” continents from Nazi-unifying imperialism. 

Our responsibility is great, the world epoch of our history 
grand; and “our destiny could be glorious,” if we are con- 
scious of the spiritual values involved, if we are courageously 
determined to take suffering and sacrifice as blessing and 
privilege, if we are firmly convinced that “man does not 
live by bread alone.” Thus we shall win humanity. 


Ultimatum for Man 
By PEGGY POND CHURCH 


Now the frontiers are all closed. 

There is no other country we can run away to; 
There is no ocean we can cross over, 

At last we must turn and live with one another.. 


We cannot escape this any longer. 

We cannot continue to choose between good and evil, 
The good for ourselves, the evil for our neighbor. 
We must all bear the equal burden. 


At last we who have been running away must turn and 
face it: 

There is no room left for hate in the world we must 
live in. 

Now we must learn love. 


We can no longer escape it. 
We can no longer escape from one another. 


Love is no longer a theme for eloquence, 

Or a way of life for a few to choose whose hearts can 
decide it. 

It is the sternest necessity; the unequivocal ultimatum. 

There is no way out. There is no country we can flee to; 

There is no man on earth who must not face this task 
now. 
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First steps for tomorrow’s mechanics. 


Employed workers taking supplementary train- 


US 


ing in a New York vocational highschool learn to call motor parts by their names 


Manpower for Industry 


Can the training of workers keep pace with industry’s need of skilled and i 
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semi-skilled manpower? An associate editor reports on a crucial problem | 


underlying the whole future of the defense program—as important, 


ultimately, as plant capacity or the flow of raw materials. 


_ “WE'RE ON THE TWO-SHIFT DAY,” “THE THREE-SHIFT DAY,” 

report the “defense towns,” where industry already feels 
the impact of the vast rearmament effort. In plane fac- 
tories, arsenals, munitions plants, shipyards, chimneys 
smoke and machines roar by night as well as by day. But 
no less significant are the lighted windows of the nation’s 
schoolhouses. For classrooms, too, are on the two and 
three-shift day, striving to produce skill to meet industry’s 
mounting demands for manpower. 

Like the problems of raw materials, prices, productive 
capacity, the development of an adequate labor supply is 
a responsibility of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission [see Survey Graphic for November, page 537]. 
Seven government agencies, in addition to the army and 
navy, are concerned in labor supply and training: the 
Civil Service Commission, U. S. Employment Service, 
Office of Education, Work Projects Administration, Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship Training, National 
Youth Administration, CCC. Questions of policy are 
cleared over the desk of Sidney Hillman, NDAC em- 
ployment commissioner. At his elbow he has as coordin- 
ator of the defense activities of these seven agencies, Floyd 
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W. Reeves, expert in public administration loaned to the | 


NDAC by the University of Chicago. 


The question of labor supply has four major aspects: 
first, fact-finding—how many experienced workers we | 
have, where they are, the skills they possess, the needs of — 


industry for workers, by dates, skills, and geographic 
areas. Then there are the specific training problems—how 
to bring back to efficiency the trained worker whose skill 
has become rusty; training for workers already on the 
job, to improve their skill and their capacity for responsi- 
bility; how to fit inexperienced young workers for indus- 
trial requirements. 


The fact-finding job calls for analysis of the needs for | 


manpower, industry by industry, skill by skill. The over- 
all figure for labor required under present appropriations 
works out at 4,500,000 man-years of skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled work. This is being broken down by de- 
tailed studies of key industries which are in effect the 
time tables of the labor program. The U. S. Employment 
Service has analyzed the reservoir of skill represented by 
its “active files,” the 5,500,000 workers currently seeking 
jobs through its offices. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


The training program has federal funds as well as fed- 
eral leadership. On July 1, an initial appropriation of 
$15,000,000 became available to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to launch a two-fold program: refresher courses for 
unemployed workers, and courses to prepare employed 
workers for upgrading in industry. This fall, Congress 
appropriated $60,500,000 to the Office of Education for the 
defense training program; $225,000 to the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship Training, to extend its work; 
and $32,500,000 to the National Youth Administration, to 
expand its out-of-school work program for unemployed 
young people between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
five. 


Bringing Old Skills Up to Date 


THE FIRST TASK IS TO REFRESH AND IMPROVE EXISTING SKILL. 
Here the Office of Education has a three-fold responsi- 
bility: courses for the unemployed, many of whom have 
latent ability which can be restored by a brief period of 
retraining; supplementary courses for employed workers 
who can be prepared quickly for promotion, and for the 
direction and supervision of new workers in defense in- 
dustries; short courses to prepare engineers (unemployed 
and on the job) for highly specialized participation in the 
defense effort. A training-within-industry program is 
being shaped under the leadership of Channing R. Dooley 
of Socony-Vacuum, personnel expert on loan to NDAC, 

A year ago, the U. S. Office of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the War Department, made a study of the na- 
tion’s facilities for vocational training which showed more 
than five thousand trained teachers, and buildings and 
equipment representing an investment of about one bil- 
lion dollars. This preliminary study, and the planning 
that grew out of it, made it possible for the vocational 
schools to respond with dramatic speed to the demand for 
refresher and supplementary training courses during the 
summer. Between June and October, over 169,000 stu- 
dents, ranging in age from eighteen to sixty, were en- 
rolled in short training courses given in the vocational 
schools of 615 cities in forty-two states. 

The new appropriation for refresher and supplementary 
courses is enough to prepare about 500,000 workers for 
defense jobs by June 1, 1941. In many communities, this 
means that the vocational schools are running two shifts 
after the close of the regular school day, and that class- 
rooms and shops are in use all but the few hours out of 
the twenty-four required for cleaning and conditioning 
building and equipment. State and local committees, 
their membership representing both labor and manage- 
ment, advise school administrators on the lines along 
which training is needed. 

Candidates for the refresher courses are referred to the 
educators by the public employment offices, or by WPA, 
on requisition by the schools. The school authorities have 
the right of final acceptance, and also the right to drop a 
trainee “if unsuitability develops.” Because WPA workers 
for the most part are unemployed heads of families, their 
subsistence wage continues during training. 

In general, WPA officials are encouraged by the results 
of the training program. A very small percentage of the 
candidates have bounced back, either at the time of en- 
rollment or during the course. By late September, 5,019 
trainees had left the WPA rolls to take jobs in private in- 
dustry. With three million workers on WPA projects or 
awaiting assignment, this may not seem an impressive 
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total. But it must be borne in mind that by no means all 
the three million on WPA rolls are eligible for refresher 
courses. So far, for example, the defense industries have 
made few calls for women workers. Most of the requisi- 
tions are for workers who can fill jobs calling for me- 
chanical and metal working skills. About half of those on 
WPA rolls are unskilled laborers. The largest group of 
skilled workers are from the building trades, the next 
largest from the needle trades. Workers with health or 
personality difficulties cannot be referred for training. All 
these factors serve to limit the percentage of the total 
WPA enrollment eligible for refresher training, though 
WPA referrals make up 50 percent and, in many schools, 
an even larger proportion of the students enrolled for this 
training. 

The success of WPA workers accepted by the schools as 
trainees is a heartening side of the picture. Thus in a 


| West Virginia class for draftsmen, a WPA trainee showed 


such outstanding ability that he is now employed by the 
local board of education as an instructor at $55 a week. 
Similarly, a New Hampshire trainee from the local WPA 
rolls was made instructor of woodworking. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I talked with a man of fifty-four who 
had just been asked to report to a navy yard for employ- 
ment at $2 an hour, after sixteen days in a refresher 
course. “All I needed was to get the feel of the tools 
again,” he said. In Cincinnati, out of fifty WPA trainees 
in a machine shop course, twenty-one had left the course 
(and the WPA rolls) for jobs in private industry before 
the end of the four weeks training period. 

Visiting refresher classes, you are struck by the eager- 
ness and the concentration of the students, many of them 
middle-aged and older; many of them, for the first time 
in years, back at the bench or the lathe, busy once more 
with the processes and the tools of their normal working 
lives. 

The supplementary courses, smaller in enrollment than 
the refresher courses, help workers on the job prepare for 
promotion to more highly skilled production employment 
or as supervisors and directors of incoming workers. Be- 
tween July 1 and September 15, more than 45,000 em- 
ployed workers attended these courses after working 
hours and on Saturdays, with the endorsement of their 
employers and of their local unions. 

Related to this program, is the plan of the Employment 
Division of the NDAC to secure industry’s cooperation in 
making the most of the available skill by fitting men in 
the plants for “upgrading.” Many aspects of this plan 
were kept tentative “until after election,” but in general 
it will follow the “assembly line” principle of the sub- 
division of labor, which fits skilled men for key positions, 
and breaks down processes into simple operations which 
new workers can learn in a brief period of intensive train- 
ing on the job. The Training-Within-Industry office, 
headed by Mr. Dooley, will be a consulting service 
through which plants unfamiliar with these procedures 
can be assisted in adapting and using them. The pro- 
grams will be carried on in the plants, at the industry’s 
expense. 

The defense program seeks to increase the supply of 
technicians, as well as production workers. As John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, pointed out in 
his recent “proposals to expand the national defense 
through schools and colleges”: 

There is at present a marked shortage in naval architects, 
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ship draftsmen, marine engineers, engineers skilled in air- 
plane structures, airplane power plants and airplane instru- 
ments, machine tool designers, and engineers to supervise and 
speed up production. . . . In the near future it is expected 
that there will also be a shortage of inspectors of materials 
who are familiar with physical, chemical, metallographic, 
X-ray, and similar tests. There may also develop a need for 
more radio equipment inspectors, structural and machine de- 
signers, tool designers . . . and similar specialists who require 
engineering knowle edge. 


Of the 155 colleges which give courses leading to en- 
gineering degrees, 109 have offered the Office of Educa- 
tion “fullest cooperation in the training for national de- 
fense.” With $9,000,000 of the defense training funds 
designated for giving brief supplementary training to 30,- 
000 engineers, courses will be offered by schools of engin- 
eering, affording qualified applicants, employed and un- 
employed, one to eight months of highly specialized prep- 
aration. The program, which will begin about Decem- 
ber 1, is being developed under the direction of a national 
committee headed by Dean Andrey A. Potter of Purdue, 
with the cooperation of local committees. 


Refresher and supplementary training for experienced 
workers and technical experts is one aspect of the program 
to keep pace with industry’s need of manpower. Equally 
important is the training and work experience offered 
young workers to prepare them for industrial jobs. This 
aspect of defense training involves Lee NYA 
work experience on projects and in resident centers, sup- 
plemented by instruction by public school teachers, and 


NYA group getting firsthand experience in Algiers, Louisiana 
NYA Photo 


special training courses provided by the schools for rural 
youth and other young people who are not eligible for 
refresher and supplementary courses. 


Youth and Tomorrow’s Jobs 


APPRENTICESHIP, THE TIME HONORED METHOD OF PRODUCING 


skilled craftsmen, is being furthered by the Training- = 


Within-Industry office, and the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training. The aim is to see that ap- 


prentices are accepted according to a definite plan, geared ™ 


to present and foreseeable future need, and that they are 
given sound and adequate training. 


Plans for special training courses for out-of-school rural — 


and urban youth are still tentative. Ten million dollars 


of the $60,600,000 allotted to the U. S. Office of Educa-= 
tion for defense training was so earmarked. The pro-| 


gram is to be developed by state educational authori- 
ties, and funds will be allocated on the basis of a detailed 


plan, submitted by the state and approved by the Com-~ 


missioner of Education. It is hoped that at least 75 per- 


cent of the young people enrolled in this program will be 


“youth whose residences are in rural areas”; a proportion 
of at least 65 percent is required. CCC enrollees and NYA 
project workers are eligible for these special training 
courses, designed particularly to fit out-of-school young 
people for defense employment. 

The National Youth Administration on October 14 had 
230,000 young people obtaining work experience on its 
projects; and its supplementary appropriation of $32,500,- 
000 will make it possible to increase this number by at 
least 100,000 early in the year. The requirement that NYA 
project workers must come from relief families or prove 
financial need has been dropped. To be eligible for as- 
signment to an NYA job today, a youth must be a citizen, 
out of school and unemployed, listed in the active files of 
the employment service, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five (seventeen-year-olds are eligible in some com- 


munities if they have graduated from highschool), willing || 


to sign an oath of allegiance to the United States. NYA 


workers ate employed from forty to one hundred hours a © 


month, and are paid a cash wage of $14 to $24 a month, 
depending on the geographical area and the type of work. 


The NYA work experience most certain to prove of © 
direct value in defense industry is that provided in some © 
In a small © 
southern city, the work center may be an empty store | 


3,600 work centers throughout the nation. 


building, roughly partitioned to make a radio shop, a 


furniture shop, and a sewing room. Perhaps the most || 


elaborate NYA set-up is the Astoria, Long Island, work 
center, where some 2,000 young people are employed in 
shops with up-to-date equipment for automotive repair, 


welding, sheet metal and machine shop work, wood- | 


working, power machine sewing, and scores of other oc- 
cupations and processes. More typical is the Newark, 
N. J. work center, once a casket factory, where about 130 
young people are employed in woodworking, sign paint- 
ing, shoe repairing, cooking, sewing, welding, shop 
processes. Like many of the centers, the one in Newark 
is on a two-shift basis, “and we’d work around the clock 
if we could get supervisors.” 

NYA provides only work experience, as distinguished 
from training. When it was proposed to give this agency 
$40,000,000 to expand its out-of-school enterprises, as a 
part of defense training, the educators protested vigorous- 
ly. To still the clamor, Congress set aside $7,500,000 of 
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he NYA appropriation for vocational instruction for 
oung people on NYA projects, to be provided by the 
chools. Thus NYA youth gain their “work experience” 
under project supervisors, their “instruction” and “train- 
ing” under teachers assigned by local school authorities. 
| If you visit an NYA work center you will probably 
see, as I saw in Newark, a place that reminds you of a 
factory rather than a‘school. In each shop the tasks are 
systematized, with a “flow” from raw material to finished 
product, each worker functioning as a member of a well 
led team. A New Jersey employer who in the last nine 
weeks has taken on a number of youths from this center, 
‘told me: 


It isn’t the specific skills they pick up, though in a limited 
‘way they get good training. But I prefer NYA kids to 
youngsters fresh from school because they have at least rudi- 
mentary work habits. They have learned not to alibi. They 
tend to business, and follow directions without arguing. They 
respect tools and materials. They have some notion of safety 
—their own and the other fellow’s. They seem to have out- 
grown a lot of playboy stuff. 


About thirty thousand young people (and the number 
is to be greatly increased) live in NYA resident centers, 
where a full time program goes forward, including not 
only work experience and instruction, but also hobbies, 
health supervision, and the handling of personal adjust- 
ment problems. Residents are rotated among the proj- 
ects at each resident center, spending three months each 
on two, three, or four projects, depending on the period 
of residence. So far as possible, the resident’s choice de- 
termines his assignments. 

As part of the program of national defense, NYA is 
organizing a health service through which all young peo- 
ple on NYA work projects are to have the benefit of a 
complete physical examination and of such remedial treat- 
ment as the examination shows they require. Dr. C. E. 
Rice of the U. S. Public Health Service has been assigned 
to NYA as health consultant, to give this undertaking 
technical supervision and direction. A standard form for 
the physical examination has been worked out in Wash- 
ington, and NYA administrators hope to have 200,000 
young people tested by February. It is believed that the 
health program will increase the effectiveness of young 
people called into industry from NYA work projects, 
and also help reduce the proportion of those found un- 
fit for military service because of physical defects. 


Educators—Out of School 


IN THE VAST TRAINING PROGRAM, SEVERAL SOURCES OF FRIC- 
tion already have made themselves felt. Chief among 
them, perhaps, are the attitudes of the several agencies 
involved. Educators, for example, are fearful lest any 
other group should assume teaching or training func- 
tions, and thereby trespass on the schoolman’s preserves. 
On July 27, Aubrey Williams, NYA administrator, and 
John W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, entered 
into a formal agreement, defining the limits of each group. 
But however carefully drawn and generously accepted, 
any such formulation inevitably leaves an uncertain area 
in which there is plenty of room for skirmishing, cross 
fire, and confusion. Similarly, the U. S. Employment 
Service jealously guards its placement function, and NYA, 
the vocational schools, and WPA are warned off this 
area. Along another front, there is a three-way struggle 
among trade unionists, educators, and the defense train- 
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Courtesy of Gary Post Tribune 


A skilled student in a refresher class learns how to set a 
tool at the Froebel Vocational School in Gary, Indiana 


ing program. The craft unions for years have sought to 
protect their monopoly of skill by restricting the number 
of apprentices admitted into any craft. In support of this 
position, the craft unions also have opposed the upgrading 
of industrial employes from lower to higher skills, and 
the breakdown of highly skilled processes into semi- 
skilled and unskilled operations. The craft unions are 
as suspicious of vocational training in the schools as of 
expanded apprenticeship programs. Thus Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the American Federation 
of Labor, writing in the October Federationist, pointed 
out: “The American Federation of Labor is committed 
to the principle that work training should be done on 
the job, with the tools to be used, under actual work 
conditions, the training to be given by a real worker with 
practical experience.” And at the convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Government Labor Officials, 
Mr. Watt, as spokesman for the AFL, criticized many 
features of the defense training program, concluding with 
a harsh warning that “if we don’t look out, the school 
teachers will run away with the whole thing.” 

But if the rough places can be smoothed or bridged, if 
labor, industry, education, and government can develop 
an effective basis of cooperation in the training program, 
can the production of qualified workers keep pace with 
industry’s need of manpower? No forthright answer is 
possible. So far, by modifying industrial processes, by 
intensive training, by dependence on the mobility of 
American labor, the supply of skill has matched plant 
capacity and supply of raw materials in the early stages 
of the drive to meet American and British military re- 
quirements and American civilian needs. Sidney Hillman 
is quoted as feeling secure about the future. Some of his 
associates are not so sure. “We're all right today, and 
tomorrow,” some of them say, “but what about a year 
from now—what about June, 1942?” The answer, in the 
last analysis, probably will depend on the flexibility of 
experienced workers, the quickness and adaptability of 
the unskilled and the semiskilled, the resourcefulness of 
leadership in government, labor, and industry, and, above 
all, on the determination of the country as a whole to get 
on with the grim job of rearmament and defense to which 
we are committed. 


What should be our policy for overseas war relief, and how should it be 
formulated? Mr. Weybright proposes a method of removing this question || 
from the bitter controversy which now surrounds it. H 


How nunery Is Europe? WuatT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 
These questions are more difficult to answer than it was 
in 1931 and 1932 to ascertain the true extent of malnutri- 
tion and misery in the United States, yet ex-President 
Hoover announces detailed data on hunger and epidemic 
and urges a vast European relief plan. On the authority 
of Hitler, of the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross there is food enough in Europe to go 
around, on a restricted but adequate ration during the 
coming winter—that is, if it really does go. around. Like 
Mr. Hoover, the Quakers and spokesmen of the Vichy 
government in France have no confidence in these reports 
of adequate, if meager, rations for all, or in the possibility 
that the Nazis will distribute the food they possess over 
the transportation system which they now control. 
Germany would welcome American representatives, in 
Unoccupied France particularly, to distribute food and 
medical care, and to improvise shelter where it is lacking. 
In the occupied countries—Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and northern France—American dip- 
lomats have been ejected, but American relief has been 
invited. We cannot disregard the practical and political 
bearing of the Nazi challenge to the American conscience, 
however much it is cast in humanitarian terms. Agita- 
tion will focus attention and criticism upon the British 
blockade; if successful, it will relieve Germany of a tre- 
mendous task which is absolutely essential for the 
strengthening and pacification of conquered workers in 
the factories and in the fields of western Europe; if the 
agitation does not fetch relief, Nazi propaganda can link 
the United States, as a holder of great surpluses of food- 
stuffs, with Great Britain as a partner in the crime of 
attempting to starve Europe. 
‘ We must recognize that there are elements of truth in 
even the most vicious propaganda—and that the dilemma 
we face in the United States is an ugly one. The question 
of assistance to Hitler’s victims is capable of becoming an 
issue which, in all of its ramifications, could split churches, 
farm groups, welfare organizations, and, in the event of 
the capitulation of Britain, the whole Good Neighbor 
policy of the Western Hemisphere. Here we are, actually 
overburdened with foodstuffs; there is Europe, on re- 
stricted rations. It would not necessarily cost a cent to 
feed Europe; we could make a profit out of it. Mr. 
Hoover has proposed that, if German and British permis- 
sion is granted, we use the dollar credits of the captive 
countries, now blocked in this country, with which to 
purchase surplus commodities and charter _ relief 
boats. With our own supervision, and using our own 
trucks and gasoline, absolutely neutral control and dis- 
tribution of European relief is possible, according to Mr. 
Hoover. The American Friends Service Committee ad- 
vocates a similar scheme, although some Quakers go far- 
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ther and suggest that Americans give, not sell, food to_ 
those who urgently need it, at least in Vichy’s France. //) 

Why, in the face of these circumstances, has the Amer- | 
ican Red Cross almost completely withdrawn from Eur- — 
ope, leaving only five representatives on the continent, | 
in Unoccupied France and Switzerland, and concen- © 
trated its overseas effort in Great Britain? The Red Cross, 
although it is an impartial agency of mercy, is an instru- 
ment of the American people, closely associated with the | 
government, and therefore not willing to be used as a , 
wedge through the British blockade. On November 8, Py 
when our Red Cross activities in Unoccupied France 
practically ceased, the Vichy government had become al- — 
most as subject to Berlin as the puppet governments in 
Nazi-occupied territory. British blockade authorities had — 
firmly stated their position: 


The policy of the British government is to maintain ~ 
strict blockade of enemy and enemy occupied territories, — 
including Unoccupied France, and to prevent the entrance 
into this enslaved area of any goods which would aid the 
enemy in his war effort. She has not hesitated to apply this 
policy to that part of her own territory, the Channel Islands. 
which is under German military occupation. 


The only exceptions to this publicly announced policy — 
are supplies of a strictly medical character—but specifical- | 
ly not including cod liver oil, condensed milk, blank- | 
ets, clothing and fuel. It was reported in Washington | 
several weeks ago that the British might be willing to | 
permit condensed milk for French children to pass the 
blockade for distribution by American relief workers, but 
when I queried British officials I was told that: “The im- | 
portation of milk may well prove of indirect assistance to 
the Germans if it released other supplies of European 
milk for’ the use of German women and children, or | 
makes available additional supplies of milk for use in 
the manufacture of plastic material used in the construc- 
tion of airplanes.” I was further reminded that casein, de- 
rived from milk, is the base of synthetic textiles, now 
widely used as a substitute for woolen clothing and felt 
hats in both Italy and Germany. 

With the admirable courage which has ever distin- 
guished the Quakers, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has taken a position that in the wake of total war, 
relief operations are inevitably total. Which is to say that 
no organization can avoid indirect benefits to the con- 
queror if eighty million captive people now basically 
underprovisioned are supplied with surplus American 
food. But, in the opinion of the Quakers, “The theory 
that starvation in Europe this winter will bring about 
revolution and the collapse of Germany most probably is 
wishful thinking.” On the contrary, Clarence E. Pickett, 
director of the American Friends Service Committee, be- 
lieves that the reaction to hunger will drive the French 
people, and other captive populations in Europe, closer 
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nto the Nazi and fascist systems. Europe will be forced 
a become self-sufficient. Germany’s European agricul- 
ural program, already designed to stimulate Polish agri- 
culture, will be carried further in France. We in the 
Jnited States will never again in our generation have an 
ypportunity to win back the friendship of the demo- 
-ratic peoples if we do not share with them now. In 
\what strikes me essentially as an indictment of the block- 
ade as an instrument of war, Mr. Pickett has said: 


_ Not many months ago, when England and France were 
vallies, it was agreed to recruit their fighting forces in France 
almost entirely from the farmers, the peasants. Mechanics 
were needed in the machine shops. . .. It was agreed that the 
French farmers, chiefly, should comprise the armed forces, 
‘and it was promised them that in case of food shortage this 
coming winter, a condition which seemed imminent if fields 
should lie untilled and gardens not be cultivated to their 
-minutest limit, France and England jointly would purchase 
‘surpluses from America. The machinery for this operation 
was erected, but never used. ... The French farmer soldier 
can’t help but realize that the low agricultural production 
this year was deliberate. . . . He can remember the promise 
that he and his family would be fed if he left his plow and 
shouldered his gun. He fought, and there is no food... . 
From the Frenchman’s point of view, then, Britain . . . has 
played the double treachery of starvation after desertion and 
Mefeat. . ... 

Now, although Mr. Pickett’s estimate of the present at- 
titude of the French people may be in error (I have seen 
many personal messages from France which report an 
overwhelming sentiment, perhaps 80 percent, in favor of 
ultimate British victory) no one can charge the Quakers 
with being tools of Berlin. For a quarter century they 
have been on the firing line of human needs the world 
over. As the chief relief group now active in Unoccupied 
France, they believe that the British blockade in this war 
—as in the last—may bring temporary victory, but not 
peace. I have quoted Mr. Pickett, rather than the spokes- 
men of Berlin and Vichy, because he conscientiously 
poses a challenge which the average American must face. 
Perhaps the best way of facing it in all its implications is 
to ask a hypothetical, though not utterly academic, ques- 
tion: “If Great Britain were invaded and occupied by the 
Germans, would we withhold foodstuffs to prevent starva- 
tion there—even if her shipyards, factories, and workers 
were harnessed to the Nazi machine, possibly to threaten, 
next, the United States?” 


The Dilemma We Face 


TOTAL WAR PRESENTS MANY GRIM QUESTIONS. Wer IN AMER- 
ica cannot any longer discuss overseas relief policy out- 
side the frame of reference of our own defense program, 
or outside the frame of reference of our association with 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere which, like our 
own country, are custodians of great surpluses of food- 
stuffs that were grown in terms of the vanished European 
market. If, as the majority of our citizens believe, defense 
activity must have domestic priority, it even more ob- 
viously must have priority in the totality of international 
relations, including overseas relief. Our government is 
cooperating in the British blockade of Europe, through 
assistance to the British navy, through acquiescence in 
the British censorship of clipper mail at Bermuda, and 
in many other directions. Our Department of Agriculture 
is premising its future programs upon the endurance of 
the blockade. Our relations with Latin America have 
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entered upon a wholly new phase based upon common 
defense against possible fascist aggression. Our new de- 
fense partnership with Canada commits us to collabora- 
tion with the English-speaking world against any hostile 
move of the Axis powers. 

But, up to now, our government has not assumed lead- 
ership in the most important humanitarian question ever 
to face this humanitarian—i.e. democratic—nation: Are 
there any means of reconciling America’s desire to aid 
the victims of fascist conquest with our determination to 
do nothing to strengthen their oppressors? We have not 
genuinely searched for an answer to this question. 

Of fifty million dollars appropriated by Congress last 
summer for overseas war relief, only about six million 
dollars have been expended: half for the purchase of Red 
Cross chapter materials; a million and a half in Great 
Britain; a quarter of a million in Finland; and a quarter 
of a million in China. Of twenty millions raised by the 
Red Cross, less than a third has been expended. 

The formulation of our future American policy can- 
not be undertaken without an objective study of the ex- 
perience of the American Red Cross; of the Commission 
for Polish Relief, the Hoover organization which under- 
took limited relief in Poland until recently; of the Friends; 
of the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; and of scores 
of other agencies which have functioned in war relief ac- 
tivities during this war. Let us grant that this war is so 
terribly unlike the last, that the Hoover relief activities 
of 1914-1920 are not unqualifiedly relevant as a pattern 
for action now. Let us confine our study to those agencies 
which have functioned abroad, in Europe and in Great 
Britain, since September 1939. We shall discover that 
there is one distinctive feature in these relief operations: 
Except for the Friends, all agencies have relied to a 
greater extent than during the last war upon local com- 
mittees, with the minimum of American supervision. Can 
American relief workers, the custodians of donated or 
governmental funds, count on honest cooperation from 
local groups in lands where humanitarians—the demo- 
cratically inclined—have been hounded into inactivity? 

Can government statistics as to food, shelter, or health 
be relied upon in totalitarian and puppet states where 
every statistic is geared into total, and often shifting, 
propaganda? Are the British correct in their statement of 
the situation, pointing out that “if oil is to be used al- 
most exclusively for military purposes (in Europe) and 
civilian transportation restricted, the available food sup- 
plies cannot be adequately and equitably distributed ?” 
And, in view of this implication that local famines may 
be induced by Germany's unwillingness to release rolling 
stock, gasoline, or bridge repair materials and engineers, 
is it consistent American policy for us to help solve the 
problem of transport and administration in the con- 
quered countries? That is, can we consistently, in the 
name of innocent victims, relieve Hitler of the largest re- 
sponsibility he assumed by conquest? 


How to Avoid Helping the Nazis? 


THERE ARE OTHER QUESTIONS WHICH CAN ONLY BE AN- 
swered by firsthand inquiry in Europe, and in Britain. 
For example, is the question of food more important 
than the question of shelter? Reports from Finland in- 
dicate that shelter, there, in the only defeated country 
which has remained a democracy, and which is now 
blockaded because German troops were granted passage 
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through the country, is still an urgent problem for 400,- 
000 men, women, and children housed in temporary quar- 
ters which are inadequate for the bitter winter ahead. Is 
there danger of pestilence in Europe—and if so, where? 
To what extent are the people of England, driven under- 
ground by bombing, threatened with epidemic disease 
which might spread round the world like influenza, in 
1918? (A Harvard-American Red Cross hospital near 
London is embarking on this research.) To what extent 
will privation in the occupied countries be due to Ger- 
man diversion of foodstuffs, to German purchase of food- 
stuffs with worthless currency (a refined method of loot- 
ing), and to lack of funds on the part of the disrupted 
population who would be unable to purchase food even 
if it were abundant? What does it bode that under these 
conditions Parisians are coming back to their homes, job- 
less and exhausted and demoralized? 

We have had random replies to these questions from 
many European observers, and the answers are conflict- 
ing. I have seen letters from Holland, telling of milk 
cars en route to Germany drained on the ground in dark- 
ness of night by Dutch saboteurs; letters from nearly 
everywhere anticipating a bad winter under Nazi rule— 
many were hopeful of American relief. Snap-judgment, 
forgetful of British jeopardy, might be that somehow we 
must help people who up to their hour of defeat had 
every claim upon our generosity. But we do not want to 
help Hitler. Is there a possibility of methods, not yet sug- 
gested, for assistance without helping Hitler? 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee provides an 
example. It does not convey dollar credits to German con- 
trolled territory or to Germany; it serves its clients through 
local European purchases made with German marks do- 
nated by Jews about to emigrate, whose funds would 
otherwise be confiscated by the Germans. Is there, in a pro- 
jection of this technique, a method whereby American in- 
dividuals and corporations, with funds frozen in Germany 
and the conquered countries, might donate a portion of 
their funds for the purchase of food and medicines and 
shelter materials in Europe, to be administered by Ameri- 
cans, or other neutrals, in the areas where human needs 
are most pressing? The chance of recouping such funds is 
slight. Their donors might be partially recompensed in 
the United States for their part in what might prove a 
great national investment. Yet such a plan might have 
the effect of weakening appeasement sentiment among 
American investors in Nazi Germany, and at the same 
time it would sluice a certain amount of German produc- 
tive capacity into relief channels. 


The Need for a Definite Government Policy 


WHO0, THEN, IS QUALIFIED TO FORMULATE AN OVER-ALL 
overseas relief policy for the United States, broad enough 
to comprehend both public and private action? 
Herbert Hoover’s proposal is challenged on the ground 
that it is based upon European conversations on the 
part of his representatives which completely short-cir- 
cuited the U. S. State Department. The editor of the 
Breeder's Gazette has a plan, but farm leaders are alto- 
gether too closely identified with efforts to reduce the 
agricultural surplus to carry conviction as to their dis- 
interestedness. The American Red Cross still has to 
overcome the mind-sets of those who feel that it should 
stick to emergency first aid service and not engage in 
long range reconstruction programs. Clarence E. Pickett 
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represents seasoned experience in many lands, humanity 
is his concern, but Quaker principles as yet lack widg 
spread public acceptance. 

In truth, no plan for relief—or for withholding relie 
—so far announced has met with general concurrence by 
the American people. The question is becoming a bitter 
one, and is likely to be prolonged into a dangerous stale- 
mate in which prejudice alone may determine the out 
come. Meanwhile, we are doing very little war relief 
work except in Great Britain—and heaven only knows 
whether we are doing all we should be doing there where 
it is still possible to be an agent of mercy beyond re 
proach. Perhaps there is no clear-cut policy possible. 

If United States foreign policy has reached the stage 
where immediate feeding, or even the consideration of 
feeding Europe anywhere under Hitler’s rule, is already 
negatived, we should know it, officially. The United 
States has assumed tremendous responsibilities in attempt- 
ing to influence the decision of the war in directions 
which enhance our own safety and independence. As 
things stand, the public should know of it if Washing- 
ton has made up its mind that the risks are too great to — 
attempt to drive even a wedge of condensed milk through 
the British blockade. Today’s uncertainty of policy, and 
the consequent controversy, is unhealthy for us—and un- 
healthy for Europe. 

My belief is that, before we go further with plans, or 
with an implied lack of plans, the United States govern- 
ment should name a thoroughly representative commis- 
sion to go overseas at once. Through subcommittees or 
agents, it should survey the situation ‘in Britain and Un- 
occupied France, and also, on the ground, estimate the 
actual food, shelter, and health situation in Poland, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Occupied France. Without large scale relief organi- 
zations and without sufficient diplomatic observers on — 
the ground, we cannot depend upon the occasional con- 
flicting reports which reach us from scattered sources. 
The commission’s personnel should include experts in 
the fields of transportation, nutrition, public health, shel- 
ter, agriculture, and relief administration—and should be 
given not more than six weeks in which to appraise the 
situation concurrently in each area. Under no circum- 
stances should they be empowered to make any commit- 
ments without the approval of the U. S. State Department 
upon their return to the United States. Such a commis- 
sion need not raise any hopes abroad which it would be 
cruel to disappoint. Its first responsibility should be to 
give the American people a comprehensive picture of the 
extent of hunger or epidemic disease in Great Britain and 
in the defeated countries of Europe. Its findings, includ- 
ing studies by the Rockefeller health unit, the American 
Red Cross and others, should be an important factor in 
determining the practical scope of the responsibility which 
we can assume in European relief—and in the blockade. 

If a public commission is deemed inadvisable by the 
United States government, I do not see how the admin- 
istration can avoid responsibility for projecting some alter- 
native method of making known the facts which are per- 
tinent to our foreign relief policy. We shall not know 
how hungry Europe is, or what, if anything, we can do 
about it, until we have adequate firsthand information. 
We shall not have a clear conception of our international 
relations until we have a trustworthy formula to follow 
in the field of overseas relief. 
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Two London artists show the many phases of Britain’s war effort in this painting 


In an Island Fortress 


A LETTER FROM BRITAIN 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE FIXED UPON THE BOMBING 
that is gradually changing the face of Britain but the 
alterations that are going on inside the body of the nation 
are no less numerous. After more than a year of war it 
is possible to present some concrete facts and figures to 
show the effects of the war on the home front. 

Since September 3, 1939 marriages have increased 17 
percent: during the first year of war 21.1 Britishers out of 
1,000 got married. War weddings were naturally most 
numerous during the last three months of 1939, when the 
rate jumped to 26.1 per 1,000. These three months were 
in sharp contrast to the same period in 1938 when the 
marriage rate, suffering from the gloomy uncertainty of 
post-Munich days, dropped to 17.5 per 1,000. While mar- 
riages have increased, divorces have dropped by 50 per- 
cent. On a normal pre-war day, twenty-one divorce pe- 
titions were filed in the country; today a normal day 
brings eleven. The birthrate has increased tq 22 per 1,000, 
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which was the level in 1915, instead of the normal 21 per 
1,000. 

The cost of living has risen steadily, until it is now 33 
percent above pre-war months. Food has gone up by 25 
percent. Cheese, for example, is up 28 percent; granu- 
lated sugar 66 percent; beef 22 percent; tea 11 percent; 
butter 15 percent; margarine 11 percent; eggs 36 percent; 
bread 5 percent. One lemon now costs 25 cents. Meat 
rationing has put up the consumption of sausages (not 
rationed) by 25 percent to 40,000,000 lbs. per week. 

The price of clothing has advanced 39 percent. This 
does not include the 1644-33 1/3 percent purchase tax on 
luxury articles of clothing which went into force on 
October 1. The rates on light, gas, and fuel have gone up 
on the average by 16 percent, while transportation costs 
have increased variously from 10 to 50 percent. Furniture 
prices have risen 30 percent, but the demand has fallen by 
33 percent, since few people (Continued on page 639) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES IN RELATION TO — 


I. Industr Y _ by ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


For THE FIRST TIME IN A GREAT MANY YEARS, AMERICANS 
find themselves today absolutely united in their thinking 
on a major public issue. Confronted by a threat to their 
national interest and security, the American people have 
rallied as one man around the idea of building up their 
strength to resist this threat. It is a sad commentary on 
the state of civilization in this twentieth century that the 
creative effort of any nation should have to be dedicated 
to defense against war and aggression; but since the effort 
obyiously must be made, we may find consolation in the 
fact that it will prove to be a blessing in disguise if it re- 
sults—as it can result—in the development of a national 
unity and solidarity of purpose on the part of all elements 
in our nation. 

There is certainly ground for hope that the American 
people, while working out the problems of national de- 
fense, will come more and more to see that here in Amer- 
ica there is no real conflict of fundamental interests; no 
real divergence among the needs of various groups, no 
real division between séctional issues and national issues. 
There are at most only differences of opinion as to how 
best to do the job that must be done—differences of opin- 
ion which can be reconciled and ironed out as we go 
along. These differences are quite understandable, of 
course, and they will continue to arise; but there is grow- 
ing evidence that the defense emergency is creating a new 
desire and a new intention to pull together in a common 
fundamental effort. We may well hope, therefore, that the 
totalitarian threat against the freedom of men and nations 
will turn out to have been the means of fusing all interests 
and groups in the United States, under our democratic 
processes and in line with our two-party system of govern- 
ment, into a new and strengthened sense of national unity. 

In the contribution which industry can make toward 
achievement of this unity, there will, of course, be man- 
agement problems, technical problems, production prob- 
lems, employment problems and many others. But that is 
just the point—they are only problems, which can always 
be made to yield to the constructive purpose of those who 
are engaged, directly or indirectly, in the intensive indus- 
trial effort called for by the defense program. 

To me, one of the most significant facts which the de- 
fense program brings out is that the increased industrial 
productivity which national strength and security demand 
can and will be gained without any fundamental change 
in our economic process or political system. Bearing in 
mind the practical need for governmental coordination of 
the total defense effort, the only threat to our ability to 
use the capacity we possess to make ourselves strong and 
secure, lies in mistaken resort to regimentation, with its 
inevitable consequences of totalitarianism. Actually, it is 
only by continuing to capitalize the processes of the free 
enterprise system throughout the period of the emergency 
that we shall be able to maintain our productive capacity 
for the future, and to increase our production, meanwhile, 
in an amount at least sufficient to offset the “waste” of 
rearmament. 

This, in my opinion, is just one more proof, one more 
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practical demonstration, of the fact that the free enterprise 
system, functioning under the protection of a constitution- 
al democratic government, can meet any demands that 
emergency circumstances may place upon it, just as during 


normal times it has been demonstrated that the free enter- 
prise system can provide a standard of living that is the ~ 


highest in the world. 
As a result of the increasing unity and closer working 


relationships among the various groups in our economy, it — 
is to be expected that industry’s responsibilities will change — 


and broaden. The emergency has made us conscious of 


the fact that the particular interests of labor, consumer, 


capital, and management are so closely interwoven and in- 


terrelated that none can justifiably or practically seek ad- — 


vantage over the others without detriment to its own in- 
terest and welfare. Management and labor will necessarily 
be working and thinking in closer harmony with regard 
to the problems of defense, and as time goes on there will 
develop a better opportunity for the understanding that all 
problems which industry faces require this closer agree- 
ment and harmony on the fundamentals involved. The 
surest guarantee of future progress and stability for Amer- 
ica lies in the opportunity to carry this same conviction 
over into the days when the emergency has passed. It is 
not too much to say that America’s future progress and 
stability depend upon the continuance of this sense of na- 
tional unity. 


MEANWHILE, THE TASK BEFORE US Is A BIG ONE. WE MUST 
demonstrate anew, under the difficult and pressing condi- 
tions of the moment, that no other system on earth can 
yield so much to so many as the system which leaves each 
individual man and each individual enterprise free to 
make a maximum contribution to the attainment of a 
common objective. We must create an adequate means of 
defense, but while we are doing our defense job we must 
maintain for the future a sure foundation for new and 
higher levels of opportunity, success, and security. All of 
us who are concerned with the contribution which indus- 
try can make to fulfilling this task—labor, consumer, capi- 
tal, and management—must seek a practical approach to 
our industrial problems in a spirit of enlightened self-in- 
terest, which is, after all, the binding cement of our com- 
mon progress and our common welfare. And industry it- 
self, in the form of the thousands of individual industrial 
enterprises which are the backbone of American produc- 
tivity, must continue to be dedicated, with all of the other 
elements of the economy, to the service of the national 
good. 

The threat to our national interest and security has 
aroused a new and all-pervading sense of the need for na- 
tional unity. Achievement of this unity is essential to the 
defense program, and it is vital to the future progress and 
stability of America. It can best be realized by the pursuit 
of that enlightened self-interest which is the essence of the 
free enterprise system, the secret of American success, the 
unfailing source of its industry, its greatness and _ its 
strength. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
I. Or ganized Labor by PHILIP MURRAY 


TOTAL WAR MEANS TOTAL DEFENSE. THIS IS POSSIBLE ONLY 
with the full cooperation and participation of labor. La- 
bor’s responsibilities in this country’s defense effort are ob- 
vious, and it is equally clear that labor is prepared to dis- 
charge these obligations in establishing impregnable de- 
fenses. 

How is labor carrying out its responsibilities? Magnifi- 
cently, where it has a chance. But to answer this question 
fully, it is necessary to ask another—are powerful persons 
who are now, as always, bent on the destruction of de- 
mocracy, going to be allowed to impede labor in assuming 


its full share in defense? For example, are we going to | 


let the Bethlehem Steel Corporation continue its violations 
of the National Labor Relations Act? Can it go on refus- 
ing to bargain collectively with representatives of its em- 
ployes? To disregard decisions of the Labor Board and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affecting its steel plants and 
shipyards? To flout the Supreme Court in refusing to 
abide by the Walsh-Healey act decisions? Are we going 
to tolerate the granting of over one billion dollars in gov- 
ernment contracts to a firm with such a record? 

Bethlehem was one of the firms which failed to supply 
armaments in sufficient quantities or with sufficient speed 
in the last World War. Are we going to permit a repeti- 
tion of this irresponsibility? Former-President William 
Howard Taft, then co-chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, on several occasions stated the reasons why 
this steel company was unable to contribute adequately to 
national defense. Its treatment of its employes was so se- 
vere, he affirmed, that strikes broke out. Its labor turn- 
over was enormous. During the year ending May 31, 1918, 
98 percent of its workers (56,771 out of 57,423) left for 
other employment. These, and other factors, made it im- 
possible for Bethlehem Steel to discharge its responsibili- 
ties in the World War. Do we want to hear the same 
story in 1940-41? 

Certainly we cannot defend our democratic society by 
fortifying industrial dictatorships. The preservation of de- 
mocracy is a twofold task. First, we must encourage and 
extend the democratic way of life in government and in 
industry; second, we must develop adequate defenses 
against the enemies of democracy from without. The one 
is not possible without the other; both must be prosecuted 
simultaneously. 

In the light of this twofold purpose, I conceive that it is 
labor’s task to help save democracy against its enemies at 
home who demand the weakening or the repeal of social 
and labor legislation. These enemies want to scuttle the 
wage and hour act, nullify the Wagner act, shelve the 
Walsh-Healey act, and crush bona fide labor unionism. 
One of labor’s. responsibilities is to see that no such de- 
structive program succeeds. Civil retreat can be just as dis- 
astrous as military defeat—in fact, to sacrifice progressive 
labor measures is to lose the first battle for democracy. 

The front line defense of civil liberties for all Americans 
is a truly independent, powerful, and responsible labor 
movement. European experience clearly proves the sacri- 
fice of labor’s rights to be a first step toward the loss of 
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freedom by religious groups, political groups, racial groups 
and, finally, even by business groups. The responsibilities 
of labor run to the protection of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights against the onslaughts of pseudo-patriots, 
and to the defense of our common heritage of freedom. 

The production of defense materials is labor’s major re- 
sponsibility. To fulfill its obligations to the millions of 
young Americans who are to be called for military service, 
labor must assume its full responsibility for an adequate 
supply of armaments. This job cannot be left to industry 
itself, as it was in 1917-18. Labor participation in the pro- 
duction of war materials is essential to the success of this 
phase of the defense program. In the last war, our Ord- 
nance set out to build twenty thousand guns of all calibers, 
and provide munitions for them; yet only 133 of these 
guns and 600 shells of a single caliber reached the front in 
time to be used. The army ordered twenty million hand 
grenades—and Pershing bought the hand grenades for our 
troops from the British. Despite vast expenditures for air- 
craft, no American fighting plane flew at the front. We 
spent $116,000,000 on gas, yet Pershing used only gas shells 
bought from the Allies. That is the record of private in- 
dustry attempting the job alone, without labor unions and 
real collective bargaining, without such measures as the 
Wagner act, the Walsh-Healey act, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and the rest of the alleged “interferences by gov- 
ernment” in business and industry. To repeal or emascu- 
late these present-day laws, to deny labor participation in 
defense industry, is to court disaster. 

Labor participation through genuine collective bargain- 
ing in all steel plants, shipyards, plane factories, tank arse- 
nals is necessary to insure the adequate production of de- 
fense materials today. Uninformed critics urge that noth- 
ing be done to improve and democratize backward firms 
because the fulfillment of defense contracts would be 
jeopardized. The very reverse is true, as the record of 
1917-18, and the recent story of British industry, so force- 
fully reveal. 


Ir Is LABOR’s RESPONSIBILITY TO SEE THAT THE DISASTROUS 
policy of Britain from 1936 to May, 1940, is not pursued in 
the United States. Industry which refused to take labor 
into full partnership failed to do the job. The London Eco- 
nomist has recorded the tragic failure of British industry 
to produce adequate armaments, particularly tanks and 
aircraft, before labor was invited to share in the program. 
Without adequate labor participation in American indus- 
try, our defense program will be similarly unsuccessful. 
The drive to make Bethlehem Steel abide by the laws of 
the land is labor’s first step in guaranteeing the adequate 
production of armaments. 

Labor bears this responsibility gravely, realizing that, 
should a major emergency occur, we could not buy guns, 
shells, gas, planes, tanks from the Allies while gearing our- 
selves for our defense. No one can foresee what lies ahead. 
But we all realize that much depends on the swift effec- 
tiveness of American production. Labor demands that in- 
dustry get on with the job by getting on with labor. 
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Beyond the fence, the Chicago stockyard. On this side, a lively community of 87,000 


Back of the Yards 


PACKINGTOWN’S LATEST DRAMA: CIVIC UNITY 


‘THE IMPOSSIBLE IS HAPPENING Back OF THE YARDS IN CHI- 
cago. In that neighborhood next to the slaughter houses 
representatives from the local Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion Post, the AFL, the CIO, the Cath- 
olic Church—Protestants, Jews, Irish, Slovaks, Mexicans, 
Poles—are gathering together in a new kind of attempt 
to solve the problems of a community. The experiment 
may effect a pattern for democratic action in industrial 
areas throughout the country. 

_ Back of the Yards, Packingtown, or New City, as the 
neighborhood is variously called, has often broken into 
newspaper headlines through crime, labor riots, national- 
ity strife. Authors have found a fascination in its poverty 
and disorder. Thirty-five years ago Upton Sinclair called 
it “The Jungle” and made it the setting of a novel. More 
recently James Farrell created Studs Lonigan to rebel at 
its cruelty, though the neighborhood then was far more 
respectable than in the earlier days. Now again Pack- 
ingtown has demonstrated its dramatic nature, but this 
time with a difference. 

The quality of the new drama may be gleaned from 
almost any issue of the Back of the Yards Journal, the 
neighborhood’s weekly newspaper, unique in its oppor- 
tunity to print statements of CIO officials urging local 
business men to join the Chamber of Commerce or of 
Chamber of Commerce officials endorsing some action 
of the unions. But goings-on behind the stockyards are 
not limited to fine phrases. There are new programs for 
health improvement, youth employment, recreation, beau- 
tification of the neighborhood, the handling of child de- 
linquency, all drawing their energy from the people 
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by KATHRYN CLOSE 


whose problems they are.and who will benefit by their 
solution. 

The programs are visible in Packingtown. There is 
the recently opened health center where mothers may take 
their babies for check-up and advice; the small trees and 


bushes which have begun to appear on the neighbor- 


hood’s ugly bare spots; the once vacant land by the rail- 
road tracks which has become a combination ball park 
and playground; the new pavement of long neglected 
streets; “School—Go Slow” signs. Small achievements are 
these when viewed separately, but together they repre- 
sent the outward signs of a reawakened vitality Back of 
the Yards, a vitality far more important for its centripetal 
nature which is drawing together people of diverse back- 
grounds and interests, than for all the material accom- 
plishments that may be achieved. 

It all began in the spring of 1939 when Saul Alinsky, a 
young sociologist then with the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, went down behind the stockyards to make a 
survey. Mr. Alinsky believes in going to original sources 
for sociological material. Several years ago when he was 
studying Chicago’s criminal gangs, among them the Ca- 
pone group, he became intimately acquainted with the 
gangsters themselves, participated in their social affairs, 
acted as best man at their weddings, pall-bearer at their 
funerals, was to all appearances one of them. His role 
in gang study has been characterized by a number of 
criminological authorities as a “participant observer.” Less 
sensational, but no less dramatic, was the role he was to 
play in Packingtown. What he found in his survey was 
a community with the highest infant mortality rate in 
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the city, the highest delinquency rate, few facilities for 
lowering them. He also found that the people of Pack- 
ingtown were human—suspicious of outsiders who “know 
what is good for them,” sincerely desirious of finding 
better opportunities for their children, sociable with those 
of their “own kind,” anxious for prestige, jealous of their 
neighbors. There were Germans, Sigciks Lithuanians, 
Poles, Mexicans, Irish, each group aloof from the other, 
unaware of the common threads that guided the destinies 
of most of them—the stockyards, the Roman Catholic 
religion, Packingtown itself. 

For a long time, Mr. Alinsky had nursed a theory 
based somewhat on the idea that democracy begins at 
home. He saw that in Packingtown democracy meant 
little more to some folks than a form of politics bringing 
baskets to the poor at Christmas time and providing them 
an opportunity now and then to make a few dollars 
through a vote. The democratic way was barricaded by 
a strong absentee political 
machine. Political reform 
in such a set-up was im- 
probable, particularly since 
the 87,000 people in the 
neighborhood were only a 
portion of the 3,500,000 in 
the machine’s _ bailiwick. 
Mr. Alinsky’s dream was 
of an organization through 
which the people could 
express and satisfy their 
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“Back of the Yards’, regardless 
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needs in spite of politics. Today that dream is a reality 1 
the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council. 

Social workers and the civic minded have often en- 
couraged community organization, sometimes with ef- 
fective results. Back in 1919 a neighborhood of 12,000 
persons in Cincinnati was organized under the Social 
Unit Plan [see The Survey, November 15, 1919] giving 
representation to every block and to the various types of 
occupation within the block. At present other communi- 
ties have councils comprised of representatives from 
health and welfare agencies and similar organizations in- 
terested in improving the lot of the “underprivileged.” 
One of this type, the Community Council of the Stock- 
yards Area of Chicago, which has been in existence for 
twenty-two years, has placed its emphasis on summer 
recreation programs and cooperated with the University 
of Chicago Settlement, particularly in the days of the late 
Mary McDowell, in clearing away some of the worst 
features of the old 
“Jungle.” But the 
Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood 
Council is unique 
in being based on 
a federation of 
practically all of 
the natural  or- 
ganizations of the 
people themselves. 
These serve as a 
lifeline from the 
council to the peo- 
ple’ samd? baredk 
again. 

Pidrekyina 
town people, like 
most Americans 
whether they are 
of the first or the 
fifth generation, 
are joiners. They 
belong to athletic 
and social clubs, 
religious societies, 


Left: Clipping from the Back of the 
Yards Journal, showing the  paper’s fraternal orders 
slogan and the front page news. In- a 
serted: The faces of the younger gen- labor groups, busi- 
ration testify to the mixture of nation- ness associations. 
alities living in Chicago’s Packingtown Mr. Alinsky be- 

lieved that if these 
groups could be brought together into some form of unity 
they would find a common and vital interest in the im- 
provement of the neighborhood on which the welfare of 
all depended. Fortunately for his plans he met the director 
of one of the district city parks, Joseph B. Meegan, a 
young man who, as a product of the neighborhood, was 
keenly aware of its shortcomings but deeply resentful of 
the tendency of outsiders to come in and “view with 
alarm.” The idea of helping Packingtown to pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps worked as a spark to ignite Mr. 
Meegan’s boundless Irish enthusiasm. Together the two 
men sbezan to plan and act. Within four weeks the first 
general congress was called by an incorporated Back of the 
Yards Neighborhood Council and a general program pro- 
jected revolving around health, child welfare, employ- 
ment, housing. Within six months the council had several 
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achievements to its credit and was accepted as a member 
of the Chicago Community Fund. On its first birthday 
its affiliated organizations numbered over a hundred. 

The council operates through an executive board com- 
prised of the minister of a Mexican Baptist church; the 
president of the local laundry company; president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce; the vice-president of one 
credit clothing company and president of another; pro- 
prietor of a furniture store; district director of the Pack- 
ing Workers Organizing Committee, CIO; vice-presi- 
dent of the Elevator Operators and Starters, AFL; priest 
of a Greek Orthodox church; a police captain; six Roman 
Catholic priests; representatives from the boiler makers 
local, AFL, three young men’s social clubs, a young men’s 
athletic club, a young ladies’ sodality, a Holy Name so- 
ciety, a church ladies’ auxiliary, a day nursery, local 346 
of the American Federation of Teachers, the neighbor- 
hood YWCA, the neighborhood unit of the Catholic 
Youth Organization. 

The executive board meets on call, often two or three 
times a week when a special project is in the offing. The 
board of directors, containing representatives from all 
the constituent organizations, meets twice a month. A 
general congress of all the members of all the organiza- 
tions comes together at least twice a year. All questions 
of policy must be voted on by the general congress. 


Jobs Done—and to Do 


WITHIN ITS FIRST YEAR THE COUNCIL WAS INSTRUMENTAL IN 
bringing definite improvements Back of the Yards— 
among them: the infant welfare station secured from 
Chicago’s Infant Welfare Society and operated in Davis 
Square Park where Mr. Meegan is supervisor; a rerout- 
ing of the garbage trucks to eliminate annoyances to 
residents of the neighborhood; the new recreational cen- 
ter on land leased from a railroad company for $25 a 
year. In the spring the council distributed grass seed in 
the neighborhood and backed a citywide “lawn conscious” 
campaign. In the summer it served 1,200 hot lunches a 
day to children at a summer school project at Davis 
Square with food secured from the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation. The project is being carried on 
during the winter in collaboration with the schools. The 
council has also promoted several community entertain- 
ments including free boxing shows and a donkey base- 
ball game. 

In addition to the programs it sponsors directly, the 
council helps support many carried on by its affiliates. 
For example, the Packing Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee sent several hundred children to camp last summer 
with funds stemming equally from the PWOC and coun- 
cil treasuries. The council hopes eventually to establish 
a camp of its own to accommodate many more children. 

Each of the council’s main committees—on health, 
child welfare, housing, unemployment—has subcommit- 
tees for studying and recommending action on particular 
phases of the program. The membership of the subcom- 
mittees reaches down into the rank and file of the con- 
stituent organizations spreading the responsibility of “a 
job to do” as widely as possible. In this way the council 
becomes a living, working reality to inconspicuous mem- 
bers of St. Rose’s Young Ladies’ Sodality or of the boiler 
makers’ union. 

One of the most effective of the subcommittees is the 
committee on juvenile delinquency in whose care the 
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police place every first offender under sixteen. The com- — 


mitte makes a careful study of each case brought to its 
attention. If unemployment of the family wage earner is 
found to be a contributing factor in the delinquency, a 
job is sought for the parent. The local merchants deserve 
special praise for their cooperation in this project. More 
than one has created a job in his firm at the suggestion of 
the committee in order to make room for the parent of 
a delinquent child. 

Members of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council seem just as confident of their ability to secure 
results from long range programs aimed at better housing 
or reemployment as from programs more closely confined 
to the local neighborhood. They are definitely aware of 
the council’s possibilities as a pressure group. It is their 
contention that when a whole neighborhood becomes 
vocal about the need for a housing project the local con- 
gressman, who voted against the Federal Housing Act, 
will change his tune. That local political leaders see the 
point is evidenced by their unanimous cry for adequate 
relief standards and other social reforms on which the 
council’s general congress has expressed its views. 

In spite of the swiftness with which it was launched, 
the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council has not al- 
ways met with smooth sailing. One of its earliest acts 
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They are, left to right, the president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, leader of a girls’ club, and the CIO organizer 


was to pass a resolution urging the Armour Company to 
sign a contract with the PWOC when temperatures were 
running high in the Union/ Stockyards. Naturally, the 
packers tended to regard the organization as a tool of the 
CIO. But members of the council explain the resolution 
by pointing out that almost every family in the neigh- 
borhood has a member, or at least a relative, working at 
a packing house, that peace in the stockyards is a vital 
concern of the whole neighborhood. They also refer to 
the fact that the resolution was proposed not by a CIO 
spokesman but by a Catholic priest and seconded by a 
local merchant. Today, the council numbers one of the 
large packing companies among its contributors. 

There are those who have scoffed at the council for 
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being dominated by the Catholic church. This could 
hardly be considered a legitimate criticism in a com- 
munity with a 90 percent Catholic population. There are 
seven Roman Catholic churches in Packingtown, literally 
and figuratively dominated by smokestacks and steeples. 
In actual fact, the church—in the person of the Most 
Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of Chicago— 
has been the godfather of the Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council from its earliest inception. From the 
first he has placed before it the benefits of his prestige, 
energy, and wisdom. Mr. Alinsky and Mr. Meegan had 
some trying days dodging the epithets “Reds!” and “Re- 
actionaries!” hurled by the opposing forces in a bitter war 
of words, but Bishop Sheil never once has wavered in his 
support of them. 


Social Workers Watch and Wonder 


THoucH THE Back oF THE YaRps NEIGHBORHOOD CoUNCIL 


now has become a member of the Community Fund, so- , 


cial workers both inside and outside the stockyards dis- 
trict have not yet wholly granted it their seal of approval. 
Certainly there is little of orthodox social work in the 
council’s manner of doing things. It attacks the com- 
munity’s problems in the same way that a family would 
attempt to cure its own troubles—by improvising with the 
tools that are at hand. However, the social worker who is 
skilled in dealing with individuals in trouble and knows 
that the wrong treatment may do more harm than good, 
is alarmed at the spectacle of a group of laymen taking 
the treatment of delinquency into its own hands; and the 
trained group worker is naturally hesitant to approve a 
playground with no supervised recreation program. 

Members of the council are the first to admit that much 
of what it has attempted might have been done by any 
small group interested in bringing improvements to the 
community. But, say its enthusiasts, when the people 
themselves have worked to secure a baby health station 
they have attained a proprietary interest in it which gives 
considerable momentum to its educational efforts. More 
important, the very fact that the people have succeeded 
in arriving at a common objective strengthens their unity 
and spurs them on to greater efforts. 

Recognizing the intrinsic welding value of a mere “get 
together,” the council directors have stimulated the coun- 
cil into sponsoring various community entertainments. 
Most successful from the standpoint of attendance was 
the Jungle Jamboree, a large dance held in a rented hall 
last spring. Every affiliated organization worked fever- 
ishly to promote the affair which had the secondary pur- 
pose of raising money for the council’s work. Hundreds 
turned out to what proved to be a pretty boisterous party. 
The news that a bar was set up in the hall came as a 
shock to social workers who, for a long time, had been 
attempting to raise standards in the community. But the 
people Back of the Yards have never been noted for being 
teetotalers, and since the Jamboree was their own party 
they prepared it as an affair they expected to enjoy. 

More fundamental to social workers, who are really 
interested in what is going on Back of the Yards but are 
afraid that the council has got off on the wrong foot, is 
the council’s use of its Community Fund appropriation 
for unsupervised, unplanned projects. Back of the Yards, 
as almost everywhere else, young people travel in gangs, 
groups less formal than clubs, but usually influenced by 
a natural leader. Some gangs are athletic in nature with 
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softball or football as their central purpose; others are 
held together by nu more than a name, like “The Doot- 
ies” or “The Bats,” and a hangout, often a poolroom or 
a corner saloon. Last year the Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council approached thirteen gangs and offered 
them each a “budget” of $50. Though having $50, or any 
dollars, drop from the sky was a novel experience to the 
gangs, even more startling was the knowledge that plans 
for spending it were being left entirely up to them. Ob- 
servers waited with bated breath expecting the whole 
Jungle to be painted red over night. But the young peo- 
ple of one gang spent their money taking their younger 
brothers on a picnic; several others bought athletic uni- 
forms; budgets were actually made out and turned in to 
the council. Many of the gangs, stimulated by a new 
sense of importance, transformed themselves into formal 
clubs with duly elected officers. The upshot of it all was 
the Back of the Yards Youth Committee, an organiza- 
tion of young people’s clubs, affliated with the council 
and having job-finding as its goal. 

The council’s dealings with the young people of the 
community is typical of the philosophy on which the 
whole movement Back of the Yards is based—a faith in 
the essential ability and dignity of people. But mixed in 
with this idealism, the council directors have applied a 
lot of realism. They recognize human weaknesses as 
well as virtues and have used them expertly in building 
up council membership. Lack of hesitancy in the use of 
subtle pressure methods is probably the most valid criti- 
cism that can be leveled against them. 

The real test of the council’s value has been in its 
ability to elicit enthusiasm from former doubting Thom- 
ases. Many persons who were once among the most 
skeptical are now on its executive board and are counted 
among its most energetic participants. “It gets into your 
blood” says Jack Finn, president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce who, once reluctant at seeing the Chamber of 
Commerce become affiliated, now spends two or three 
nights a week at council board or committee meetings. 


THE MOVEMENT HAS NOT STOPPED IN Cuicaco. INsPIRED BY 
the happenings Back of the Yards, a group of interested 
persons have set up a national organization, the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation, to study the needs of other in- 
dustrial areas throughout the country and to make rec- 
ommendations for their improvement. On the founda- 
tion’s board are Bishop Sheil; Marshall Field of New 
York; Kathryn Lewis, daughter of John L. Lewis; G. 
Howland Shaw, chief of foreign service personnel, U. S. 
State Department; Stuyvesant Peabody, president of the 
Peabody Coal Mines; Britton I. Budd, utilities magnate; 
and Hermon D. Smith, chairman of the budget commit- 
tee of the Community Fund of Chicago. 

The new foundation through Mr. Alinsky, its execu- 
tive director, has already made a study of the Armourdale 
district in Kansas City, Kan., and is beginning one at 
South St. Paul, Minn. Only a few weeks after the Kan- 
sas City study was completed and the seeds sown, an 
Armourdale neighborhood council began to sprout, of the 
same variety and species as the Back of the Yards coun- 
cil. The Kansas City organization is only a few months 
old, but if it too grows and produces fruit, then it may 
serve to indicate that the Chicago experiment is not a 
sport, that something important in the development of 
American democracy has come out of the “Jungle.” 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Of Voters and Voting 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ON THE MORNING OF ELECTION DAY, IN THE FLorIDA CITY 
where I live in winter, | met a young woman on her way to 
the polls. Gimleting me with her usually kindly eyes she 
demanded: 

“How are you going to vote?” 

“T already have voted; a week ago, by air mail to New 
York.” 

“For the right man, I hope.” 

“T hope so, too; I voted for—or maybe it was against— 
quite a number of men, and some women too.” 

“Oh, yes, of course; but I mean for President—nobody 
else matters, in this election.” 

“Well, I voted for forty-seven of those. My vote is more 
important than yours, because you can vote in Florida for 
only seven; besides, yours doesn’t matter, Florida being a 
one-way cinch as usual.” 

“How did you vote?” The question snapped. “To save 
the country or to destroy it?” 

“T wish I knew,” I said. “From all I can hear, it’s going 
to hell either way. All I can say—my ballot being secret ac- 
cording to law for the protection of democratic independence 
—is that [ voted in accordance with my conscience and con- 
victions, all things weighed and considered; the best I knew 
at the time.” 

“Now I know! If you weren’t ashamed of it, you'd be 
boasting. If I thought you had voted for That Man, I 
wouldn’t be speaking to you.” 

 wlbateMang bene eae 

She named the object of her scorn—to my surprise, for I 
thought he had been the other fellow. I said so, and she 
added: 

“T should have voted the other way myself if they had 
nominated a decent candidate.” 

Pondering upon this phenomenon I went on to the post- 
office, to find there an air mail letter from another woman 
friend, in the North, obviously intended to be a last mo- 
ment appeal to alter what she suspected to be my intention; 
she not realizing that I would not be voting in Florida; that 
in any event she was too late. She appealed to all my best 
attributes and instincts. In substance she said: 

“America is making in this election the most important 
decision in all her history: whether to go down to her doom 
or to become really a democracy. One feels alienated from 
our friends who are voting for . They just don’t care 
for the same values that we do. We care for honesty and 
fair dealing and justice in our government. I shall be glad 
when Tuesday is over; I fear it is going to be a blow; I 
fear That Man is going to win.” 

Already aware of her intense convictions, | was not sur- 
prised that her “That Man” was not the same as the béte 
now of my Florida friend. As usual in warfare, each felt 
that this election day should be a day of prayer; each ve- 
hemently appealing to the judgment of God, ready to ac- 
cept the result of His verdict . . . provided it be in accord 
with her own desire. Each prayer cancelling the other. 

Nearly sixty years a newspaper man, mostly rather spe- 
cializing in political reporting and observation, I have I 
think lost most of the political illusions. For example, I am 
not enamored by, nor do I often listen to campaign speeches 
by anybody; for long experience has taught me that they are 
with few exceptions compotes of bunk and hot air, dissolved 
in insincerity, spiced with platitudes and slogans, and heated 
with prejudice and emotions. Like the platforms of political 
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parties and railroad cars—not to stand on, but to get im on. 
As Henry Ward Beecher said of ghosts: “I don’t believe in 
them; I’ve seen too many of them.” 

But one illusion—if you want to call it such—I have kept, — 
and I take it with me to the polls. That is that on Election — 
Day my Uncle Sam is giving me the chance, such as it is, 
to say what I want, even if I know very well that I’m not 


going to get it. There are many ways of “throwing away — 


my vote”; but not among them is that of voting in a minor- 
ity however small—even to the point of standing alone. I 
may throw it away by not voting at all; but not necessarily 
if I decline to choose, as often one must, “between a skunk 
and polecat.” A sure way is to vote against my real convic- 
tions out of cowardice, for what I do not want, in order to 
please somebody else for reasons of gratitude, friendship, 
respectability; because “my father and his father voted that 
way”; “our family always were Democrats (or Republi- 
cans)”; or, worst of all, in order to be on some “bandwagon,” 
and on the winning side; not to mention those indifferent, 
bulldozed, or bought outright by wholesale er retail; or those 
otherwise consciously or unconsciously inspired only by their 
pockets. All those ways and motives involve in their degree 
a kind of treason against the spirit of democracy. 

I never have seen an election more fraught with perplexity 
than this one; never one in which the overwhelming major- 
ity of the nearly 50,000,000 men and women of both parties 
—yes, of all the parties—voted more prayerfully; that is, 
with keener desire and intent to do in the national and 
world circumstances as they understood them, the right 
thing. Either way they were vociferously assured by candi- 
dates, orators, editors, advertising, mail matter, and tele- 
phone appeals that however they voted they would be asking 
for the “doom of America” so horrendously presaged by my 
correspondent. In the words of the fabled Irishman directing 
at the road-forking: “Both roads take ye to the same place, 
an’ whichever ye take ye'll wish ye’d took the other.” Once 
I heard dear old Talcott Williams, a veteran newspaper man, 
say in a speech: 

“In 1916, on election night, when it appeared that Judge 
Hughes had been elected, I observed that most of my friends 
who had voted for Mr. Wilson looked relieved. But later in 
the night, when it became evident that not Hughes but 
Wilson was elected, I observed that most of my friends who 
had voted for Hughes looked relieved.” 


SELDOM IN POLITICS Is IT GIVEN TO US TO CHOOSE BETWEEN 
White and Black. Always we have to make choice—some- 
times difficult indeed except for those blindly partisan—be- 
tween shades of gray; lucky if the long run does not prove 
us to have been color blind; lucky if our choice turns out on 
the whole to have been “right” by 51 percent. Perhaps more 
than in any other of our time, in this election really intelli- 
gent voters regardless of party (as all really intelligent voters 
are) have had to make their choice, as jurors are required 
by law to do... in criminal cases against “reasonable doubt,” 
in civil cases upon “preponderance of evidence.” The very 
magnitude of the preliminary registration and of the final 
vote attested the readiness of our millions to take account of 
these considerations. And I assert here without qualification 
that however perplexed in coming to their decision, as to 
both preponderance of evidence and reasonable doubt, the 
honest voters—meaning thereby the vast majority of Ameri- 
can men and women—could vote, and so far as righteous in- 
tent is concerned did vote, either way, with a clear conscience. 

Beware of regarding your own views, on any subject, as 
the opinions of the Almighty. We are all much given to it. 
I myself was brought up, as concerns politics especially, in 
that delusion. By my elders and social environment gener- 
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ally I was taught that Democrats, Irish-Catholic Democrats 
in particular, were inherently and deliberately wicked—in 
jail, on the way to jail, just out of jail; anyway congenitally 
eligible for jail. It required many years of firsthand contact 
| with Democrats—and Republicans—to get that particular 
_ bunch of evil superstitions out of my head, and, I hope, out 
| of my character. 


| ONE OF MY GRANDFATHERS NEVER FORGAVE HIS OLDEST DAUGH- 
ter (not my mother by the way) for the unspeakable crime 
_ of—marrying a Democrat! Said Democrat was one of the 
finest, most lovable of men, more than acceptable in every 
other respect; it was indeed he who first shook my “con- 
ditioned” belief that all Democrats were per se rascals; but 
that did not help him in the eyes of my grandfather, whose 
sinful prejudice embittered for many years his relations with 
his exceptionally estimable daughter. He was a wonderful 
old man, in my childhood beloved playmate and throughout 
his life inspiring; both generous and scrupulously conscien- 
tious. Open-minded . . . except about anything concerning 
which he had formed an opinion! 

I realize fully that most of those who with essentially 
religious fervor preached and toiled, wrote and prayed for 
Mr. Willkie firmly believed they were—as repeatedly he 
told them and undoubtedly believed himself—engaged in a 
“crusade,” for political purity, economic restoration, safety 
and sanity, liberty, democracy; in short, for righteousness and 
right relationships; the general welfare. For such there 
seemed no possible compromise, the issue being (for them) 
starkly between Good and Evil. But so no less was it from 
the standpoint of those equally conscientious and patriotic 
Americans who with like conviction and fervor labored, 
preached, prayed, and voted otherwise. Neither wisdom nor 
worthy intent is the exclusive possession of any individual 
or political party. 
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I was thirty years old before I really learned, in a literally 
all-night conversation at Nashville with grand old Bishop 
Hargroves who had been chaplain in an Alabama regiment 
in the Civil War, that the Confederates were otherwise than 
deliberate criminals. It was a great and salutary lesson for 
me, in the truth that there is no such thing as a controversy 
with only one side. As a little boy said to his father pontifi- 
cating about the total omnipotence of God: “I betcha not 
even God could make a dog’s tail with only one end.” 
Above all, in one in which men on both sides are prepared 
to die for their faith they must at least believe that they are 
right. It is quite the rule that History, often amazingly soon, 
discloses that both were right. Melodrama depicts Indubit- 
able Virtue ever-victorious in battle @ outrance with Obvious 
Vice; the essence of Tragedy is in mutually fatal conflict 
between two Rights, each truculently sure of its own recti- 
tude. Particularly true is this of political controversies; they 
are intensified, and wreak havoc in nations, social groups, 
and tamuilies, not least by perfectly well-meaning but tragic- 
ally mistaken persons arrogating to themselves not merely 
superior intelligence but special moral integrity. 


DurING A FAIRLY LONG LIFE OF UNCOMMONLY VARIED EXPERI- 
ences and contacts . . . residing in five states, not counting 
the District of Columbia, long enough to vote in each for at 
least one President of the United States, and for consider- 
able periods in several countries abroad . . . I have learned a 
good deal about people. People in mansions and slums, on 
farms, on shipboard, in factories and offices, schools and col- 
leges, churches and social settlements, barrooms and even 
less savory places; amid the ins-and-outs of politics with all 
its selfishness, shams and corruptions, its partnership with 
crime and crooked “business”; its occasional glints and spurts 
toward better things. I have seen men, including myself in 
particular, at their best and at their worst—mostly “just 
middling.” But anyway all along I have noted one thing 
beyond a doubt: which is that by-and-large their funda- 
mental intelligence (not to mention their knowledge) equals 
and frequently surpasses mine; most certainly that their 
motives are to say the least quite as good as my own. When, 
in bad taste and failure of such sense of humor as I have, I 
have committed the sin of attributing evil intent and intel- 
lectual dishonesty to those who did not think as I did or 
act as I would have them act, by no means infrequently I have 
suffered the humiliation of finding out afterward that I 
myself was the one in the wrong; usually also that others had 
attributed my error to bad motives. Jesus was well aware of 
this human frailty . . . “yea, the time cometh that whosoever 
killeth you will believe that he doeth God service.” Fanatic- 
ism is the other fellow’s name for our own zeal for right- 
eousness. Essential in the technique of justice and fair play 
is the willingness and ability to see our own case from the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

The ballot in “free America” is, or should be, a very 
wonderful possession. It is more than a symbol of liberty; 
it is in great sense the thing itself. It is not transferable; the 
law forbids its sale or exercise by proxy. The spirit of it 
forbids its domination by any other person whatsoever. When 
a man, or a woman, votes under any kind of duress, physical 
or psychological, by social group, political party, church, fam- 
ily, employer, labor leader or whomsoever else you please, 
against his conviction, he is a slave, not a free person fit to 
participate in democracy. Be the duress never so sincere... . 
My grandfather was utterly sincere in his confidence in his 
own opinion; in attributing to those who differed with him 
both intellectual deficiency and wilful turpitude. It would be 
funny if it were not so disastrous to good relations; in short, 
to happiness. And to the mutual respect and tolerance with- 
out which democracy is only an empty word. If and when 
we lose those, the “America” that we have known and love 
will indeed be doomed. In truth, it will be dead. 
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An Early American Social Revolt 


by ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Edward Bellamy, gentle American prophet—of whom Dr. Morgan is the 
biographer—long ago disclosed in “The Duke of Stockbridge” the true 
significance of Shays’ Rebellion, a rude challenge to the Founding Fathers 


which affords some interesting lessons for the present. 


WHAT DOES THE AVERAGE AMERICAN KNOW ABOUT SHays’ RE- 
bellion? Only that just after the American Revolution a num- 
ber of “malcontents” in western Massachusetts made some 
kind of disturbance, apparently because of high taxes, and the 
rebellion was put down. This was about all one could learn 
from the average American school textbook of the past cen- 
tury. Yet the protest of which Shays’ Rebellion was a violent 
expression was an occurrence of great import in American 
history. But for that movement it is doubtful whether the 
highly prized Bill of Rights would be in our federal Consti- 
tution. It was perhaps the first real social revolt against 
human exploitation in the New World. 

Illustrative of the generally-accepted view, John Fiske, in 
his “History of the United States,” disposes of Shays’ Rebel- 
lion in the following brief paragraph: 

“In the Massachusetts legislature the paper money party 
was defeated. There was a great outcry among the farmers 
against merchants and lawyers, and some were heard to main- 
tain that the time had come for wiping out all debts. In 
August 1786, the malcontents arose in rebellion, headed by 
one Daniel Shays, who had been a captain in the Continental 
army. They began by trying to prevent the courts from 
sitting, and went on to burn barns, plunder houses, and 
attack the arsenal at Springfield. The state troops were called 
out under General Lincoln, two or three skirmishes were 
fought, in which a few lives were lost, and at length, in 
February 1787, the insurrection was suppressed.” 

In the scholarly twenty-seven-volume American history, ed- 
ited by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, the rebels are given equally 
short shrift: “Thanks to the firm hand of [Governor] James 
Bowdoin, to whose dignity, steadfastness and right-minded- 
ness much praise is due, the insurrection was at length sup- 
pressed.” 

The author continues: . at the next election Bowdoin 
was badly defeated, and John Hancock, a popular favorite, 
who loved nothing better than sunning himself in the smiles 
of the crowd, was elected governor.” 

Yet General Benjamin Lincoln, who put down Shays’ Re- 
bellion, unconsciously implied a case for the rebels when he 
wrote of the situation: “The proportion of debtors runs high 
in this state [Massachusetts]. Too many of them are against 
the government. The men of property and the holders of the 
public securities are generally supporters of our present con- 
stitution.” 

My own suspicions of the conventional accounts of Shays’ 
Rebellion first arose from a reading of John Marshall’s “Life 
of Washington,” though every statement and every person 
quoted in it is in opposition to the rebellious party. According 
to Marshall’s account, the farmers of Massachusetts were licen- 
tious, wicked rebels. General Knox, who was sent to Massa- 
chusetts by the Congress to end the rebellion, wrote: 

“Their [the rebels’] creed is, that the property of the United 
States has been protected from confiscation by the joint exer- 
tions of all, and therefore ought to be common to all. 

“This dreadful situation . . . has alarmed every man of 
principle and property in New England. . . . We imagined 
that the mildness of the government, and the virtue of the 
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people were so correspondent, that we were not as other na- — 
tions, requiring brutal force to support the laws. But we find 
that we are men, actual men, possessing all the turbulent — 
passions belonging to that animal; and that we must have a 
government proper and adequate for him.” 

General Lincoln, who put down the rebellion, wrote: “They — 
[the rebels] had no doubt if they could keep up their influ- 
ence until another choice of the legislature and the executive 
that matters might be moulded in General Court to their 
wishes. To avoid this was the duty of government.” 

The military force which overcame the rebellion, according 
to Marshall, was not financed directly from public funds, but 
by men of means in Boston who advanced money at 6 per- 
cent, the expenditure being made without prior legislative 
approval. These Boston merchants took it upon themselves 
to see that the “duties of government” should be determined 
in accordance with their wishes. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON WAS CONFUSED BY THE REPORTS BROUGHT 
to him. He wrote from Mount Vernon to Colonel Lee, a 
member of Congress: “The picture you have exhibited .. . 
and the accounts which are published of the commotions and 
tempers of the numerous bodies in the eastern country, pre- 
sent a state of things equally to be lamented and deprecated. 
They exhibit a melancholy verification of what our trans- 
atlantic foes have predicted; and of another thing perhaps 
which is still more to be regretted, and is yet more unaccount- 
able—that mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for 
their own government.” 

We get a glimpse of the narrow margin by which the 
“father of his country” was a believer in democracy. On his 
broad, slave-tilled Virginia acres Washington could little 
know the bitter lot of men on stony Massachusetts hills, wit- 
ness his fervent plea, “For God’s sake tell me what is the 
cause of all these commotions.” Had he inquired of condi- 
tions nearer home he would have found similar exploitation 
of farmers in the Piedmont of his own Virginia and of North 
Carolina by the wealthy men of the Tidewater region—that 
is, by men of his own social and economic class. In Massa- 
chusetts the farmers protested with ultimate success, while in 
Virginia and the Carolinas they only grumbled without organ- 
ized protest. 

Over the rocky hillsides of western Massachusetts, one still 
sees where these hardy men dug out their farms, stump by 
stump and stone by stone from the excessively rough land; 
he observes laboriously built stone fences around the tiny 
fields, substantial barns and simple and attractive little cot- 
tages which this breed of men won for themselves by lifelong, 
back-breaking toil. Then, when he recalls as well the con- 
tributions they have made to American civilization as they 
moved toward the West, he doubts the suitability of such 
epithets as “perfidiousness,” “malcontents,” “disorderly spirit,” 
“lax notions concerning public and private faith,” “desperate 
and unprincipled,” “lawless men,” “a beginning of anarchy,” 
“treason,” (all but the first from Marshall’s “Life of Washing- 
ton”) which smothered these rebels with contempt for a 
century in the opinion of Americans. 
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Workers’ School, New York 


Shays’ Rebellion. Mural by Diego Rivera 

The extreme distress of the farmers of Massachusetts and 
of the rest of New England was matched by the unequaled 
spending of the few. The flight of money to Europe was 
balanced by the import of luxury goods. When the tercen- 
tennial of Portsmouth, N. H., was being celebrated a few 
years ago, as an incident of this celebration the principal 
houses of the town were labeled as to the original owners 
and the time of erection. The writer observed that although 
nearly a century and a half had elapsed in which wealth 
might accumulate and houses might be built, a substantial 
part of the fine homes of this old seaport and merchant town 
had been built within about ten years of the date of Shays’ 
Rebellion. 


THOUGH THERE WAS DANGER OF REBELLION IN THE 1780's, IT 
was a harvest time for men of money. Having bought bonds 
at a low rate to finance the Revolution, the annual interest 
charges paid them back their principal every two or three 
years. In the lack of currency, prices of goods were ruinously 
low, a comfortable situation for those who had money. 

The easy paper money of Revolutionary days, together with 
the imperative expenses while the head of the family was 
away with the army, had led to general indebtedness. Then 
the returning soldiers found their soldier’s pay “not worth a 
continental.” Debts incurred with easy money had to be paid 
with gold, and of that there was almost none. The courts and 
the lawyers were with the “honest money” party. 

Among the first writings to disclose the true nature of 
these conditions was Edward Bellamy’s “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge,” a story of Shays’ Rebellion. In an introduction to 
this book his cousin, Francis Bellamy, wrote: 

“The indescribable poverty of the years after the Revolu- 
tionary War, and before the adoption of the Constitution .. . 
(1783-1789), is indicated by a few facts. . . . Our imports 
were three times greater than our exports. Consequently, 
the small amount of gold . . . had left the interior for the 
seaports, and from there it was rapidly sailing away. 

“During these years the annual tax in Massachusetts 
amounted to $200 per family—more money than the average 
farmer or mechanic saw in two years. 

“The chief industry, therefore, was the law; the courts were 
concerned in emptying farmers’ houses under foreclosures, 
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and in filling the jails with good men who could not pay their 
debts—unless, indeed, their creditors gave them the privilege 
of working their debts on account, in virtual serfdom.” 

The book pictured conditions and events in the western 
Massachusetts towns of Stockbridge and Great Barrington; 
the shiftless and hard-drinking loafers, the docile, patient, 
and simple-minded farmers, the dignified self-assurance of . 
men of position and quality, the wild rumors and half-baked 
social theories. He described the contempt of men of quality 
for the common herd, the pathos of farmers being driven from 
hard-won homes, the inability to pay debts with anything but 
the nonexistent gold, the agitation to make a farm foreclosure 
a final settlement of debt without the further dread menace 
of forced servitude or the debtor’s jail. We see also the insta- 
bility and cowardice of the common man who still feels him- 
self half a peasant, the drinking and rowdyism, the cloddish 
vulgarity, in contrast to the culture, power, dignity, and de- 
cision in “the classes.” 

Bellamy’s story of the gradual fizzling out of the rebellion, 
due to the rigorousness of winter, the leaderlessness of the 
common people, the love of rum, the decision and superior 
strategy of men of property, and to the power of central 
government, conveys what seems to be an accurate historical 
impression. 

There was beginning to exist in western Massachusetts 
a class of gentleman-farmer, men who lived in the towns in 
relatively luxurious homes and were gradually accumulating 
ownership of the lands around them. Had the acquisition 
of land for debts not been checked, a new feudalism might 
have developed in New England. Shays’ Rebellion failed as 
a military effort, but at the next election Governor Bowdoin, 
who had been a chief factor in suppressing it, was over- 
whelmingly defeated by John Hancock. 

Then came the issue of approving the new federal Consti- 
tution. John Hancock was chairman of the convention called 
to consider ratification, and apparently held the balance of 
power. Spokesman for the discontented and exploited back- 
country people, he refused to support ratification except on 
condition that a series of amendments, which have come to 
be known as the Bill of Rights, be recommended to the 
states. By this course, by his action as governor, and by suit- 
able legislation which he promoted, the plight of the un- 
fortunate farmers was relieved, imprisonment for debt was 
ended, and a new order was established which did away with 
much of the evils from which the rural regions had suffered. 
In substance then, the aims of those who took part in Shays’ 
Rebellion were largely achieved. The fate of John Hancock 
was undeserved. The wealthiest of New England merchants, 
he had turned against his class to support the common people, 
and he was buried in their contempt and disparagement. 


ONE OBSERVES HOW APPARENTLY BY CHANCE GREAT HISTORIC 
movements are determined. Napoleon began his career “to 
save the Revolution.” Daniel Shays was a slovenly, unsubstan- 
tial person. Given the ability of a Napoleon or a Hitler, and 
with the real grievances which existed, he might have carried 
the new government over into a dictatorship. John Hancock, 
though next to Washington perhaps the wealthiest man in 
America, was a real democrat at heart. His statesmanship in 
the issue, and in insisting on the Bill of Rights for the fed- 
eral Constitution, has had inadequate recognition. 

It is well that Shays’ Rebellion, as such, failed and that the 
ends it sought were achieved by the peaceful methods of the 
ballot. Had they been secured by violence, the young nation 
would have started out with the tradition that effective control 
of affairs of government lies with military force, and that the 
proposal for decision of practical affairs by the ballot is a 
dream of hare-brained idealists. We may be thankful that 
Shays was not another Napoleon, and that John Hancock 
used the great power which came into his hands as a demo- 
cratic statesman rather than as a dictator. 
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The Nature of News 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


YANKEE REPORTER, by S. Burton Heath. Wilfred Funk. 391 pp. 
rice $3 

GOSSIP: Lire anp TIMES OF WALTER WINCHELL, by St. Clair McKelway. 

Viking. 150 pp. Price $1.75. 
AP, Tue Story or News, by Oliver Gramling. Farrar & Rinehart. 506 
pp. Price $3.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

NEws TAKES PROTEAN FORMS. HERE Is THE GOSSIP COLUMN OF 
Walter Winchell in the New York Mirror and 165 other 
newspapers for which he gets (according to St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway) $100,000 a year. Here are the research investiga- 
tions of S. Burton Heath into confused _political-economic 
problems, capped by his exposé of Martin Manton’s prosti- 
tution of his high judicial office in the New York World- 
Telegram, for which he won the Pulitzer award for dis- 
tinguished reporting. The gossip was the primitive news 
purveyor; the analyst of public utility set-ups and life in- 
surance costs is a very modern contribution of journalism to 
social criticism. Winchell, born on the New York East Side, 
was a vaudeville hoofer with such a love for personalia that 
he posted sheets of items on theater call-boards, then re- 
ported for the Vaudeville News, finally invented the “gossip 
column” for Bernarr Macfadden’s Evening Graphic, and 
spawned a school of imitators who changed the tone of 
journalism. Heath, rooted in Vermont and still nostalgic for 
that way of life, came up through the small town paper, 
the AP, and politics, to become a student of society, ace in- 
vestigator, and the inspirer of many a reform. To study this 
sharp contrast will help to clarify the little understood na- 
ture of news. 


Tue Lire or WINCHELL, says Mr. McKetway, Is EXPLAINED 
by his Times, the post-war Twenties, marked by a “perhaps 
temporary disappearance of good taste from American life” 
in the philosophy of “anything goes.” The public liked his 
stuff, the literati discerned a creative style in his patter, he 
became intimate with the great, rich, with a bodyguard, 
sometimes from the FBI, indifferent to the consequences of 
his. items, feared. To editors he was a circulation-getter. 
Without taste or sincere respect for accuracy that must gov- 
ern the natural intrusiveness of journalism, says Mr. Mc- 
Kelway, he has lowered its influence on the ethical and 
intellectual standards of the people. He is described as 
callous to the notions of privacy or friendship, an opportunist 
whose shrewd intelligence, facile style, and maniacal energy, 
have helped him satisfy an inordinate yearning for public 
recognition and riches. 

But this phenomenon has broader bases. The newly liter- 
ate audience that turned to print for amusement and thrills 
lacked the cultural education that had given the old select 
small group of readers their standards of taste. We still need 
to establish them. The shift from country to city life left 
many isolated and atomic persons with nothing to talk 
about. They needed the drama of symbolic figures that 
village gossip provided: the squire, the town drunkard, the 
village beau and belle, the rural wit. The new gossips cre- 
ated such figures on a municipal or national scale, as the 
common motifs for chit-chat in office, home, or club, and 
satisfied the urge of glamor and escape, beyond the small 
beer of their private cliques. These symbols were christened 
so that everybody knew Lindy and Anne, and Shirley, Babe 
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“...I wander'd off by myself, 
In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 
Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


Whitman lovers will take delight in the handsomely printed new 
edition of “Leaves of Grass,’ with thirty full-page illustrations, 
ten of them in color, by the talented artist, Lewis C. Daniel. 
Edited by Christopher Morley, the book was published by 
Doubleday, Doran at $5 and is also a dividend of the Book 
of the Month Club. 


Ruth or Joe Louis, Public Enemy Number 1, even John D. 
or “that man.” Lonely unimportant people, unblessed with 
many friends, found ego-aggrandizement in talk about this 
cast of characters. 

Now note that such figures are naturally those best known 
nationally through the theater, café society, cinema, radio, and 
sports. For many of these, already in the business of public 
appearances, there is profit in being talked about. The 
readers of gossip may come to see you “in person.” The 
press agent gets his client into a column, without misgivings 
as to privacy, by hanging anecdotes, wisecracks, and even 
personal misadventure onto the shining name. The gossip 
writer finds his task eased by busy unpaid reporters who 
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turn in run-of-the-mine stuff, or curry favor by some tid-bit 
of scandal. There is guid pro quo, barter in gossip. 

Then, with national names, from New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, say, the columns appealed to national audiences. 


| The gossips moved into the big money, via syndication. 


McKelway says Winchell gets 50 percent of the syndication 
fees, or $750 per week. The basic law of economics in 
journalism works: one copy is distributed to many users 
who divide the costs. That is the foundation of the Associ- 
ated Press, underlying the very picturesque and instructive 
story of the AP by Oliver Gramling. Mr. Winchell’s radio 
broadcasts are likewise gold-bearing, for networks are dupli- 
cation devices. The village gossip goes from coast-to-coast! 
But whereas in pre-duplication ages, the village gossip served 
an often useful function as purveyor of real news (and 
scandal), and was a form of social control that perhaps kept 
folks from being too indiscreet, our big-time gossips often 
distort real news, and reform no excesses. Indeed their na- 


tural sins of gossip are magnified as our communications 


system magnifies all things. 

Of these sins, the first is inaccuracy. An analysis of items 
in Winchell for a period by McKelway, omitting the vague 
or prophetic items beyond verification, showed about half 
accurate and half questionable. He is not a good reporter. 
The invasion of privacy has been ruthless because of a queer 
ethics of Winchell’s that demands an item be printed if it is 
good. He has even invaded his own and his family’s privacy, 
and by printing the evidence the author hoists a gossip on his 
own petard. Indeed the evidence of word and deed is the 
backbone of this book. You learn a lot about gossip, and an 


. odd, dynamic character, and profit from the book as a study 


of what has come into journalism via the backstairs. 


‘THE RICHER, MORE INSTRUCTIVE sTORY OF Burton HeatTH Is 
woven of three strands. In sparse angular New England 
fashion he records the life of a “good, respectable, and re- 
spected’ middle-classer whom everybody knows and nobody 
hates, fears, or envies,’ with the elements that trained him 
for the new journalism of investigation. He was disciplined 
by tough farm work, hardly-won schooling, experience as a 
printer, a small town publisher who went broke, AP re- 
porter, the realism of a private’s life in the AEF in 1918 
(later he organized an American Legion post), and finally 
by-line work in New York, that taught him a new view of 
life. The warm pictures of folkways in Vermont to which 
he wants to go back are moving and authentic. His career 
is typical of how first-grade reporters are made, with little 
of the romance and adventure of the prima donna journal- 
ists. 

Strand number two is a set of thumbnail judgments on 
certain of the great he has known, the kind of intimate 
views all reporters gain of men. Franklin Roosevelt’s ad- 
vocacy of public power lines, he thinks, was partly based on 
political considerations. “La Guardia is the best politician 
who has ever led a reform movement.” . “For sheer 
unadulterated brain power, few men could rival Thomas 
E. Dewey.” Here is many a pungent note on inside stuff, 
informed and impartial. 

Finally, he discusses his investigations, and defines a kind 
of reporting that the public does not understand or appre- 
ciate, the antithesis of Winchell’s kind. Heath makes a 
business of one story for months, sometimes with a staff 
of lawyers and public accountants, and often provides both 
groundwork and impetus for later prosecutions or reforms. 
He became an expert on electric utilities, and characteristi- 
cally shifted to secretaryship of the state commission, as 
later he was public relations director of the fight for pro- 
portional representation. He was part of a staff on municipal 
research set up by the World-Telegram. He, too, starts with 
rumor and deals with people, but must prove the accuracy 
of his conclusions with patient, analytical, consecrated labor. 
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Friends are important for tips, advance information, and for 
providing many talents, in legal advice, technological knowl- 
edge, and political background. They are not press agents, 
caté folks, or Broadway moths. And his rewards are not 
money, or even recognition from’ a drama-hungry public; 
they are the solid satisfactions of good work that serves the 
public interest. Someday the public will know better the 
service this research reporting renders. 

Such investigations depend on a free press, and a truth- 
seeking press; and Mr. Heath testifies that in his experience, 
freedom and accuracy are the rule. There are errors, due 
to speed, mistaken witnesses, competition, selfish interests, 
bad judgment, but the goal is truth. On the charge of ad- 
vertising control of our press, Mr. Heath offers several con- 
crete cases of his own investigations that might have invited 
reprisals on his paper by advertisers. His editor told him to 
go ahead. He may have been lucky in his employers, but 
he believes such independence is pretty general. For this 
testimony, for an encouraging life story, for his exposition 
of research methods in journalism, for his emphasis on ac- 
curacy and service, we are grateful to a good reporter. Read 
it, and you will be better prepared to support the kind of 
journalism that puts a Manton off the bench, or helps create 
savings bank life insurance. 


Reap Mr. GRAMLING’s COLORFUL HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATED 
Press, and you will marvel at the work of many devoted 
men in the creation of one of our principal agencies of in- 
formation. This is in a sense an official history, and so is 
not as full on controversial issues as we wish it had been. 
But it is a fascinating diary of great news events, and how 
they are covered, and how the AP has developed its services 
in many fields. Yesterday comes to life in these pages. 

News, indeed, is protean, and people need many kinds. 
If the Winchells exist, it is because society has not educated 
all its members in good taste or insured them a rich and 
colorful way of life that will free them from dependence 
on second-hand glamors and artificial symbols. If the Heaths 
flourish, it will be because society learns how they serve, 
encourages their labors, and keeps them free. 


After the Campaign Oratory 
THE PRESIDENT: Orrice anp Powers, by Edward S. Corwin. 
York University Press. 476 pp. Price $5. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP, by 
Rinehart. 173 pp. Price $1.50. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN AMERICAN POLITICS, by Arthur N. 
Holcombe. Harvard University Press. 304 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE BOSS: Tue Hacue MacuHIneE In Action, by Dayton David McKean. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 284 pp. Price $3 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


New 


Pendleton Herring. Farrar and 


AMONG THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE 1940 CAMPAIGN IS A RE- 
newed interest in the nature and powers of the American 
Presidency, the role of party bosses and machines in our 
political life, and the shifting pattern of political power in 
response to new class alignments. Professor Corwin’s book 
is a detailed examination of the legal foundation of Presi- 
dential power. Based on a fresh analysis of source materials 
it presents a painstaking analysis of the law governing the 
qualifications, election, and tenure of the President, his pow- 
ers over foreign relations, as chief executive and administra- 
tor, as commander-in-chief, and finally as popular leader and 
legislator. There is also a fascinating introductory chapter 
on various conceptions of the Presidential office from the 
founding fathers to Franklin Roosevelt. 

“Taken by and large,” says Professor Corwin, “the his- 
tory of the Presidency is a history of aggrandizement, but 
the story is a highly discontinuous one. Of the thirty-one 
individuals who have filled the office, only about one in 
three has contributed to the dev clopment of its powers... .” 
In this process the character of the incumbent has been more 
important than his party affiliation. Professor Corwin is less 
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Lewis W. Hine 


1874—1940 


On November 3 Lew Hine slipped out of this world after only a few 
hours’ illness. Life had been hard sledding but he had had the satisfaction 
of living to see his work “discovered” by the documentary school of 
photographers; even more—to his amazement he had for the past year or 
so been granted a kind of apotheosis as the pioneer of that school in this 


country. There was a stubborn streak in that gentle person that made him 
stick to his last for thirty-five years with little encouragement. Before 
depression days few publishers or magazines were interested in his subjects. 


But Hine had to take his “work portraits” and “photo studies,” as he - 
liked to call them, of the nobodies of the world because it was in their 
faces, hands, and motions that he found beauty. Hine was elated last 
summer when, through the foresight of the Russell Sage Foundation, two 
hundred of his prints were assembled and made available for research in 
the Foundation library. This fall he had been helping the newer men at 
the Photo League. Characteristically his last message to the Survey office 
begged consideration for “a younger, better Hine.” 


Berenice Abbott 


concerned with political appraisals of Presidential power than 
with what the Constitution, Congress, and the Courts have 
had to say. It is well to be reminded that “in order to exer- 
cise any of these powers—in order, indeed, to subsist— 
he (the President) must have money, | and can get it only 
when and if Congress appropriates it.’ * The very agencies 
through which he exercises his powers are determined by 
Congress, and the Senate enjoys a not ineffective control over 
their personnel through its right to veto Presidential appoint- 
ments. Moreover, the President is bound by the Constitution 
to carry out the will of Congress even when it conflicts with 
his own, although Congress is under no such obligation to 
accede to his wishes in anything. Even in the important field 
of foreign relations, Presidential power is cabined and confined 
by Congressional consent either before or after the fact, 
as Woodrow Wilson learned to his sorrow. In spite of the 
undoubted prestige of the office, no American President has 
ever enjoyed, even in war time, the powers of an English 
Prime Minister. The steady growth of Presidential power has 
been due not to the ambition of designing men but to the 
demands of the American people for effective government 
in the face of war and emergency. This brief note can do 
no more than call Professor Corwin’s book to the attention 
of those readers who want a beautifully written and authori- 
tative analysis of Presidential power in the United States. 
When you read it be sure not to overlook the footnotes. 
They are invaluable and fill no less than 130 pages for 316 
pages of text. 


IT Is COMMON IN REFERRING TO THE PRESIDENT AS THE NaA- 
tion’s chief executive to lose sight of the role he plays 
in the legislative process. It is not only that Congress has in- 
creasingly delegated legislative power to him and to the 
agencies at least nominally under his control, but the Con- 
stitution itself charges him with responsibility for recommend- 
ing “such measures to Congress, as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.” In fact, a President is known less by his 
executive orders than by the legislation with which he is 
identified. The success or failure of our chief executive de- 
pends, paradoxically, more upon his skill as a legislative lead- 
er—his ability to “handle Congress’—than upon his talents 
for efficient administration. It is with this aspect of “Presiden- 
tial Leadership”—the relations of President and Congress— 
that Professor Herring deals. With his exceptionally engag- 
ing style and with an abundance of illustrative material, the 
author discusses methods of Presidential control and the limits 
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of Presidential responsibility against a background analysis 
of congressional behavior and the political basis of Presidential 
power. An appendix giving the statutory basis of the Presi- 
dent’s war powers leaves one a bit aghast at their extent. 
But even they cannot be said to make the President a dic- 
tator so long as congressional government survives. For Con- 
gress remains master, and a jealous one at that. 


Ir was FRrepericK TURNER WHO FIRST EMPHASIZED THE IM- 
portance of sectionalism in American history. Our political 
development was said to be due to a continuous process of 
accommodating sectional rivalries with the national interest. 
No student has done more to lay bare the economic factors 
underlying these sectional cleavages than Arthur Holcombe. 
In recent years, however, he has watched sectional politics 
yield to class politics, as a result of vanishing frontiers and 
under the impact of industrialism and urbanism. The essen- 
tial problem of government, however, remains the same: 
“to adjust conflicts of interest, not by official force and vio- 
lence merely, but also upon some principle which the mem- 
bers of the state can understand and to which they can 
give their rational consent.” In this process it is necessary 
to discover if possible the nature and extent of these conflict- 
ing interests and how the welfare of the whole community 
may be best served without sacrificing the well-being of its 
several parts. Professor Holcombe rejects Marxian dialectical 
materialism with its doctrine of an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween two classes into which all non-communist societies 
naturally divide. Such an explanation he regards as incom- 
patible with a realistic analysis of the structure of modern 
society and as excluding the possibility of any solution but 
a totalitarian one. Moreover, like most either/or propositions 
it exhibits the fallacy of an excluded middle term. This mid- 
dle term Professor Holcombe identifies as the middle class. 
Beyond this the author objects to an exclusive reliance upon 
economic or non-rational psychological factors in interpreting 
political behavior and insists upon the intrinsic power of 
political ideas and ideals to shape the course of history. It 
is not only because the middle classes mediate between upper 
and lower classes, and thus mitigate the worst consequences of 
social conflict. What is equally important is that the middle 
classes are more likely than others to respond to and gain 
strength from rational ideas and ideals and thus make or- 
derly telic social progress more likely. Hence those who wish 
to preserve the American Way should strive to strengthen 
the middle classes. Professor Holcombe’s record in promoting 
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rogressive legislation, honest and efficient administration, and 
is consistent defense of civil liberties should identify him 
s a real honest-to-goodness liberal who not only believes in 
emocracy but lives it. 


THERE WAS A TIME DURING THE RECENT PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
‘when one might have thought from reading the papers that 
Frank Hague, the “Hanky Panky” boss of Jersey City, and 
inot Franklin Roosevelt was the Democratic candidate for 
/President. The fact that this spoilsman was a member of 
ithe Democratic National Committee, had been a guest at 
)the White House, and was supporting Roosevelt for the 
Presidency, was used to “prove” that the New Deal and its 
| architect were creatures of corrupt urban political machines. 
' However that may- be, no better illustration of the maxim 
| “politics makes strange bedfellows” could be found than the 
association of this boss with the great and powerful, the 
' rich and the well-born, in New Jersey or the nation. It was 
amusing, too, to read in October 1940, denunciations of 
Hague from pro-Willkie employers who two years before 
were praising him for deporting, not always gently, CIO 
organizers from the sacred sweatshop precincts of Jersey 
City. In the meantime, of course, Hague had lost the first 
round of his battle with the CIO when the Supreme Court 
threw out as unconstitutional the ordinance upon which he 
had relied to suppress in Jersey City the expression of any 
opinion or sentiment not in conformity with his own. He has 
suffered other blows since, and those in a position to know 
say his days of power and glory are numbered. Already 
he has had two encounters with the Federal Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue over his income taxes, and on both occa- 
sions paid heavy penalties. A man who, on a top salary of 
$8,000 a year, “saves” millions for his old age must have 
plenty to explain, if not to the tax authorities, to the people of 
Jersey City and Hudson County. Whether Hague is on the 
way out or not, Dayton McKean’s study of him and his ma- 
chine is must reading for anyone who wants to know about 
the tenderloin of politics. It is a close-up of the Hague Ma- 
chine—the origin and sources of its power, its methods of 
operation, the size and sources of its income, what it costs 
the people of New Jersey and what they get for their money, 
how it controls not only the city but the county and the state, 
and why with almost literal truth Hague has been called 
the “Hudson County Hitler.” McKean, who himself served 
in the New Jersey legislature, knows and tells the story 
from the inside out. It makes uncommonly interesting read- 
ing. It makes one determined to do something about this 
brand of political peculation and tyranny of which Frank 
Hague is but a streamlined well-groomed exemplar. 

Amherst College Perer H. OpEcARD 


Interpreter Chase 
IDLE MONEY, IDLE MEN, by Stuart Chase. Harcourt, Brace. 252 
pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Stuart CHASE HAS ONCE MORE ATTEMPTED TO ENLIGHTEN THE 
public on important issues. He discusses with his customary 
lucidity the demise of Wall Street, the decline in the rate of 
population growth, and the great economic and cultural 
effects of government-owned power projects. He has followed 
the hearings of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, read either in full or digested form the reports of 
the Brookings Institution, Berle’s proposals for government 
banking, and Keynes’ schemes for low interest rates. 

His “six modest proposals” for ending unemployment sum 
up into the familiar one that the government operate a bank 
“on a strictly non-political basis, or jointly with private cap- 
ital” for the purpose of granting long term loans at “selec- 
tive rates” of interest. This would put “idle money” to 
work employing “idle men.” 

Mr. Chase, in his overanxiety to be fair to all sides, is al- 
ways in danger of falling into the class of writers who please 
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all shades of readers by recourse to vague but impressive lan- 
guage carrying a sufficient touch of heresy. Certainly it seems 
that he is not completely free from the pecuniary technique 
of accounting when he states that public debt has an advan- 
tage over private debt because government cannot go bank- 
rupt. Money, he reiterates, is merely a symbol; but if the 
government issues too much money, he adds, we shall have 
a runaway inflation. There should be a flexible PWA pro- 
gram so that it will expand in bad times and close up in 
good times, but the pay should be less than in private in- 
dustry, for otherwise the recipients will not seek jobs. Resort 
to such loose argumentation is liable to place Mr. Chase 
in the camp of that variant of classical economics which 
flourishes when danger is past by expressing crude versions 
of classical political economy. The times are such that Mr. 
Chase could best turn his great gift for popularization to 
clarifying the controversial issues and programs without lay- 
ing excessive stress on his particular remedies. 

Columbia University JosepH DorrMan 


Policing Business 


THE BOTTLENECKS OF BUSINESS, by Thurman W. Arnold. Reynal 

& Hitchcock. 335 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
SoME YEARS BACK, THURMAN ARNOLD WROTE TWO SPARKLING, 
but deeply serious, books. Their essence lay in observing 
that people deal with their government very realistically 
when they are trying to beat the government or to get some- 
thing from it; whereas when they are occupied in “standing 
for good government” they become curiously obsessed with 
taking window-dressing for fact. We need to study the hard- 
eyed boys, that we may see how to realize our ideals. No 
piece of futile flummery came in for more caustic spoofing 
in the second book than the long fiasco of antitrust “en- 
forcement.” 

This same Arnold is now in charge of anti-trust enforce- 
ment, and it is now no fiasco. This book is not sparkling. 
It is only clear as a bell, as interesting as a novel, and better 
with every chapter. 

The ideal Arnold is after is a “free market’; prices to the 
consumer are not to be artificially jacked up. A free market 
he tests not by size of the organizations in it, but by whether 
the gains due either to size or to combination are passed 
on to the consumer. His machinery for seeing to it that the 
gains get passed on is fourfold. First, he has built a sane 
legal theory out of a welter of confusion, and has gotten his 
theory sustained by the courts. Second, in going into any 
situation, he investigates until he has a grasp of the whole 
situation, no matter who is in it; because no single man or 
outfit can be expected to hold out against a whole situation 
which is well organized in terms of unreasonable restraint of 
trade. Third, he has worked out techniques for encouraging 
advance submission of plans of reasonable operation, under 
proper review by the courts, in a full and public hearing. 
Fourth, he has made public, as no prosecutor has before, both 
the responsible policies of his office in the use of their necessary 
discretion, and the reasons behind those policies. Open 
recognition, by a prosecutor, of his discretion is rare enough. 
But the building of this clear machinery both to guide people 
in regard to the prosecutor’s discretion, and to further 
public check-up on the prosecutor’s exercise of the discretion, 
is a major advance in the technique of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Arnold’s argument is that you must police and prevent. 
If you let restraints of trade build themselves into a phase 
of business, and get capitalized, the shock of undoing them 
is terrific. He has shown superb results already, both direct 
and indirect. An incidental feature is revenue which is three 
times the cost of his department. His work is a huge gain 
to the consumer. He needs more men. He needs vocal 
public support in getting them. 

Two points deserve to be picked out. Arnold included 
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labor unions in his prosecutions, when they got in the way 
of cheaper milk distribution, cheaper building, and the like. 
This has caused worry, which now shows every indication 
of subsiding in responsible union quarters. The effect of 
the occasional inclusion of unions, where they were a part 
of a restraining system, has been good for unions as a whole. 
Secondly, Arnold finds himself at odds with some defense 
program counselors, who see certain prosecutions as bother- 
some to speedy armament. On this, Arnold’s position is that 
the anti-trust laws exist to hold to reasonable action men 
who are in economic power “at the bottlenecks.” The pres- 
sure of those laws, firmly enforced, is peculiarly needed 
when large scale and rapid organization and expansion are 
occurring—lest bottlenecks get out of hand. 
The book should not be “read in review.” 
read. 
Columbia University School of Law 


It should be 


K. N. Liewettyn 


Why Germany Became a War Machine 


GERMAN ECONOMY 1870-1940, by Gustav Stolper. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 295 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM CANNOT BE EXPLAINED ON ECONOMIC 
grounds, Dr. Stolper holds. Nevertheless, this brief clearly 
written story of Germany’s development in the age of in- 
dustrialism helps us to understand why, once the reins of 
political power were in Hitler’s grip, it was easy to make 
the country over into a gigantic war machine. For, unlike 
the nations of western Europe, Germany had not known an 
age of economic individualism. “From the very beginning, 
the government displayed all the initiative in the capitalist 
developments that in the western world rested almost ex- 
clusively with private capitalists.” Individualistic tendencies 
were smothered by militarism and state socialism. The World 
War strengthened these forces making for “statism.” Tragic- 
ally for the world, the Weimar Republic was unable to mas- 
ter the problem of utilizing economic centralism in the in- 
terests of a liberal Germany. The National Socialist govern- 
ment, vastly more determined, has used for its own purposes 
the machinery of state power built by its predecessors. 
Given the material resources, the Nazi economic system 
“can be maintained indefinitely provided only the govern- 
ment refrains from exaggerating its adventure and the people 
remain ready to endure a complete deprivation of individual 
liberty.” Writing on the eve of the Blitzkrieg in France, Dr. 
Stolper believes that the only serious economic problem con- 
fronting the Nazis in the near future is their oil supply. “All 
other shortages and weaknesses in the German war situation 


The Refugee 


DOROTHY MOULTON 


He stands with empty hands on an unknown shore, 

All the comfortable wrappings of life left far behind. 

No one knows his name, his work or achievement. 

He must begin again without the fire of youth to aid him. 


Where then shall he find help, in whom or what shall he 
trust: 

Let him return into himself, into his deepest self 

There let him search for power, let him open his heart and 
mind 

And the strength which is beyond the reach of his enemies 

Shall flood his soul and lift him up and give him hove. 

And he shall know that whether he live or die he is not lost. 
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seem to me manageable for a number of years.” The real 
problem, however, is political. “How long will the German 


people bear the strain imposed on it by the most_ruthless 


dictatorship, by police terror, corruption, and exploitation 
for the major glory not only of the German Reich but of the 
ruling group that treats the German people as its private 
property?” 
New York 


Why France Fell 


FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC: Tue DerveLopMENT OF MOoDERN 
FraNncE 1870-1939, by D. W. Brogan. Harper. 744 pp. Price $5. 


CHRONOLOGY OF FAILURE, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Macmillan. 
202 pp. Price $1.50. 


TRAGEDY IN FRANCE, by André Maurois. Harper. 256 pp. Price $2. 
J’ACCUSE! by André Simone, Dial Press. 354 pp. Price $2.50. 


WHY FRANCE LOST THE WAR: A Brotocic anp Economic SURVEY, 
by A. Reithinger. Veritas Press. 75 pp. Price $1.25. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


GREAT EVENTS ALWAYS BRING FORTH LITERATURE IN GREAT 
quantities and on the fall of France many writers are speak- 
ing and will continue to speak their pieces. Always in such 
cases, much of the “literature” seems unworthy of the events. 
Nevertheless, when a mid-twentieth century Gibbon essays a 
work on the decline and fall of French democracy—he may 
wish a larger canvas and seek to portray what happened to 
European democracy—he will have occasion to thumb 
through some of the contemporary exposés and revelations 
(the apologia have not begun to come yet). I say “thumb 
through” advisedly because many pages will not merit more 
than that. Two of the titles I have listed above, however, 
fall into a different category. 

Mr. Brogan’s volume—more than seven hundred pages— 
is a careful and scholarly work which was obviously a 
labor of love. Mr. Brogan knew and loved France and has 
written an admirable history of the Third Republic. While 
he did not gloss over defects::and weaknesses, it must be a 
melancholy shock that his book appears when it can figure 
in lists containing titles like some of those above. Mr. Bro- 
gan is careful, eloquent, incisive, and understanding. His 
volume is not a livre de circonstance. It is a treatise that 
will be read for many years and, I suggest, will, to those 
who wish fully to comprehend the underlying causes of 
France’s collapse, offer a good deal more light and leading 
than many of the more contemporary materials. 

That will be the case also with Mr. Armstrong’s “Chron- 
ology” but for a different reason. His volume is a reprint, 
with certain revisions, of the striking article which he pub- 
lished in the October Foreign Affairs. That was a day by 
day chronology from May 10 to June 24, based on the news- 
paper reports of three countries. To this elaborately factual 
account Mr. Armstrong has, for the purposes of the book, 
written an introductory chapter on “the setting for the Ger- 
man attack,’ and two concluding chapters—“Why did 
France fall?” and “What are the lessons for us?” As a 
chronicle it is likely to stand in its main outlines until the 
official histories are written, “if/there are to be historians” 
who will “later examine and reexamine.” In France until 
just before the fall of Paris, Mr. Armstrong has had in- 
formation supplied to him from private sources. His story, 
for example, of Reynaud’s appointment to the French Am- 
bassadorship at Washington by the Petain government, his 
acceptance and the cancellation of the appointment—he does 
not mention the attempted dash across the Spanish border— 
is an item that apparently escaped those who are making 
“revelations.” For the most part, however, the chronicle is 
based on published materials—the contemporaneous ones 
checked where possible by later reports. This striving for 
accuracy is far from dull. The somber detail which recounts 
the remorseless coming of collapse is more convincing and 
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even more.interesting and exciting than are the flights of 
imagination, the soliloquies, and the manufactured dialogues 
which appear in the volumes by French authors. 


By contrast with Mr. Armstrong’s “Chronology’”—it would 
not be fair to make the contrast with Mr. Brogan’s long 
maturing volume—the other three books listed above seem 
unsatisfying. In “Tragedy in France,’ M. Maurois is not 
the writer of “The Silences of Colonel Bramble” or “The 
Discourses of Dr. O’Grady.” He presents a mélange brewed 
from his own experiences (he was a liaison officer with the 
British), conversations with those in the seats of the mighty, 
a bit of military history, and a few sketches in his old 
manner. It is all personal and sad and restrained—and deli- 
cate as well because he identifies the mistresses of Daladier 
and Reynaud only by initials. 

André Simone—allegedly a pseudonym of a Paris editor 
(but internal evidences suggest that authorship may have 
been composite)—names them and thinks them of greater 
importance than does M. Maurois. “J’accuse!” is a somewhat 
pretentious title because the book has little of Zola’s fire, 
courage, or clarity. Indeed, one is left in doubt as to what 
or whom M. Simone is accusing. He does, however, report 
a number of mots, some not-particularly new: for example, 
the remark current in the United States in the spring of 
1939, when there seemed to be a shift in French policy, that 
things were picking up because Bonnet seemed to have 
“been bought by the French government.” The prime fault 
of French ministers, he says, was to “toucher et coucher.” But 
M. Simone fails to carry: conviction because he not infre- 
quently seems to be careless of the facts. His account of 
Petain in the first World War, for example, is quite differ- 
ent from that given by Mr. Brogan. The Flandin Cabinet 
fell and was succeeded by Laval in June of 1935, not 1936; 
when Hitler entered the Rhineland, the Minister of War 
was not Paul-Boncour but General Maurin; he misstates 
Blum’s position in, and is muddled on the functions of, the 
Council of State; General Keitel is not a nobleman; if “ac- 
cording to the French Constitution a bill upheld three times 
in the Chamber against the Senate became a law notwith- 
standing,” M. Simone has seen a part of the French Con- 
stitution which has been kept secret from everyone else. 


Before the battle of France began, there appeared in Ger- 
many a monograph on France’s strength and reserves in 
terms of manpower, finance, economy, and agriculture. Sta- 
tistics demonstrated that France must lose the war. The 
English translation is now published under the title, “Why 
France Lost the War.” The other volumes on which I have 
commented discuss or hint at spiritual and political reasons 
which cannot be dealt with quantitatively and which made 
for French collapse. But why it came at that time, in that 
way, so quickly, so completely, is a story of hesitation, 
timidity, greed and perfidy that is yet to be told. Rather 
innocently the French writers—others still serializing to a 
greater extent than MM. Maurois and Simone—may have 
themselves played a part in the debacle. French Ministers 
spent so many hours in talking with and being advised by 
the writers that they had little time for the prosecution of 
the war. 
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‘THESE VOLUMES RELATING TO THE LIFE OF NicHoLas Murray 
Butler are hardly autobiographies, yet they are purely auto- 
biographical. They might well be called autobiographical 
notes and they might well be the autobiographical notes of a 
disembodied spirit which had, in its long lifetime in the 
realm of earthly time and space, played God’s deputy in 
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many crises in the larger affairs of his country and his gen- 
eration. Yet curiously this second volume of footnotes is 
more aloof and less attached to a flesh and blood human 
being of the common clay than is the first volume.~ In the 
first volume Dr. Butler produced a sort of cool, air-condi- 
tioned ectoplasm, walking through the American scene like 
the Lord God Almighty in Eden in the cool of the eve- 
ning. In his first volume of notes and impressions, we dis- 
covered the man who was the friend and confidant of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Warren Harding, who held the 
confidence and affection of President Taft, who was an aca- 
demic colleague of Woodrow Wilson, a man who was close 
to McKinley and Hanna, and was intimate with the 
great senatorial leaders from the days of Quay, Aldrich, 
and Penrose to our senatorial leaders today. 


But in the second volume, this transcendental ectoplasm 
moves gorgeously into Europe. Here we find him working 
for world peace. It is so easy for little men who are leashed 
intellectually and politically to the legs of the pot-bellied 
stove in the village grocery to hoot at Nicholas “Miraculous” 
Butler. That ribaldry is their defense to his life’s real achieve- 
ment, the reaction of unconscious envy to the wide scope of 
his genuine influence. As a matter of fact, Dr. Butler’s life 
has been more or less miraculous. Its wide range of interests 
has been exceptional. No other modern American and prob- 
ably no other world citizen has touched so many different 
vital points of interest in Europe and the United States as 
Dr. Butler. His life has reached into places of real power. 
He has sat in important peace conferences. For thirty years 
he has known every premier of importance who has ruled 
in Europe. For instance, between pages 197 and 202, is prob- 
ably as exact and truthful account of the inner forces that 
defeated the ratification of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as will be found anywhere. Certain reservations were 
drawn up by Dr. Butler at the suggestion of a group of 
Republican Senators, which a majority of the Senate at that 
time was willing to accept. They were accepted also by Taft 
and Root, Republican leaders outside of the Senate. President 
Wilson refused to accept the reservations and the treaty 
failed. All through the book one finds really detached, al- 
most impersonal accounts of great events in which Dr. But- 
ler took a considerable and sometimes a decisive part. 


Then one occasionally runs across a swiftly etched por- 
trait, as for instance on page 155 when he met Mussolini. 

“Then looking at me severely, Mussolini said, speaking in 
French: ‘You made a speech in America in which you said that 
fascism was a false philosophy. What do you mean by that?’ 
This was followed by a bang on the table with his right hand. 
I made my reply with equal emphasis. In three or four minutes 
we were debating vigorously in anything but formal fashien. 
This lasted nearly an hour. It was plain that my views made 
no impression on Mussolini, and his made none on me.” 

One finds hundreds of these light left-handed charcoal 
sketches as one turns the pages of this book. As the reader 
puts it down there emerges the figure of a real man. He 
has a good opinion of himself, but not a better one than the 
importance of the author’s life justifies. Probably if any 
other contemporary American had mixed in the cosmopolitan 
life of his time so vigorously and so wisely, another Ameri- 
can would have emerged with a tremendous case of swell- 
head. On the whole Dr. Butler’s estimate of himself is mod- 
est. His is a modesty of that philosophical flavor which is 
based on cold reason. It is the calculated conclusion of one who 
knows after all that the kaleidoscope of life rattles into many 
changing patterns and that with the whirling of this old earth 
the pattern will change again and again. So why should 
one man’s part in the passing pattern of the kaleidoscopic 
picture seem so important that he would puff up at the sight 
of it even in mellow retrospect? 


Nothing in the book indicates that 444, the last page of 
the story, is the end. Another volume and another volume 
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might well be expected. Some day, maybe at the end of this 
century, in the perspective of another generation, a writer 
might take these volumes and out of them write a story 
that would be as revealing of American life in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and the first forty years of the 
twentieth century as the diary of Samuel Pepys was reveal- 
ing in his day. Probably these books and the correspondence 
of Dr. Butler would furnish material for a significant dra- 
matic story of American life in the fourth or fifth genera- 
tion after the adoption of the Constitution. These biographical 
notes do not tell that story dramatically. But the story is 
there and the life story of Dr. Butler properly told would 
make as dramatic and significant a tale as the biography of 
any other figure in contemporary American life. For he 
has touched so many phases of life, he knew so well many 
significant people, and he understood philosophically the es- 
sence and meaning of it all. 
Emporia Gazette WituiAM ALLEN WHITE 


Women of Our Time 


CHALLENGING YEARS: Tue Memorrs or Harriot Stanton BLatcuH, 


by Harriot Stanton Blatch and Alma Lutz. Putman. 347 pp. Price $3.50. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: A Biocrapuy, by Ruby Black. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 331 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE ARE THE STORIES OF TWO WOMEN WHOSE BUSY LIVES ARE 
worth recording, not only because Harriot Stanton Blatch and 
Eleanor Roosevelt are both vigorous and expressive person- 
alities but also because their political and social opinions 
have left a mark on their generation. 

The first sections of “Challenging Years” are autobio- 
graphical; the rest are by Alma Lutz who worked with Mrs. 
Blatch on the records—speeches, clippings, editorials, articles, 
reports—which she had accumulated over many years with 
the hope of eventually telling the story of the Women’s 
Political Union which she had founded. There is no break 
in tone or intentions except that in this part of the book the 
narrative is less personal and more political in interest. An 
entertaining, anecdotal, common sense atmosphere pervades 
this substantial story, which traces Mrs. Blatch’s unceasing 
activity after the passage of woman suffrage down to the part 
she played in the World War. 

The book on Mrs. Roosevelt is not an official biography— 
it comes from Miss Black’s personal observations of the 
First Lady. It is compiled from “This is My Story” and 
from “My Day,” from press clippings and anecdotes gath- 
ered from others who know and work with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Both women were members of large New York families 
where an interest in the affairs of the day was assumed. But 
whereas Harriot, born in 1856, was welcomed by a political- 
ly-minded mother as another “female born into the world,” 
Eleanor, born in 1884, was a source of embarrassment to her 
handsome society mother because she had inherited none of 
the family beauty. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was writing the 
addresses of Susan B. Anthony while Harriot was still a 
baby on her knee. With such a mother it is small wonder 
that Harriot practiced speeches on prison reform from the 
nursery chair; that she was horrified when she arrived at 
Vassar College at the total absence of interest in political 
affairs. At home “our dining room talk was a platform for 
debate, our mother acting as arbitrator on moral and so- 
ciological issues and our father as referee in political and 
historical disputes.” 

When Harriot graduated from Vassar she found that she 
could “stand on her two feet and put ideas . . . into words.” 
She spent a year at the Boston School of Oratory and then 
set our for Europe as tutor to two young charges. Returning 
in 1882 she helped her mother and Susan B. Anthony com- 
plete the second volume of “The History of Woman Suf- 
frage.” On her next trip to Europe she married an English- 
man and remained in England during the following twenty 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Coming! 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK — 1941 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz 


Social work’s “most popular and widely used refer- 
ence book” will be available in a completely new 
edition early in January. In spite of expansion in 
size, the reduced costs of the largest edition ever 
printed of any Foundation book will make it possible 
to lower the price to $3.25. Orders placed before 
January 1 will be accepted at a pre-publication price of 

$3.00 


Just published 


THE AMERICAN MINERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


By Edward A, Wieck 


In the history of social progress the role of this trade 
union of Lincoln’s day, as revealed in contemporary 
documents published for the first time, is of major 
importance. This historical study records the begin- 
nings of the modern labor movement during the Civil 
War; the miners’ part in national defense and their 
struggle for a voice in labor relations; mine-safety 
legislation; and other topics of current interest. 


$2.00 


+ + 


+ ¢ + 


A Gift Suggestion 
HANDICRAFTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


By Allen H, Eaton 


This book has already charmed itself into repeated 
printings. Interesting text and delightful illustrations 
—eight of which are in full color—make it an ideal 
solution of the problem of gifts for discriminating 
friends, $3.00 
rN 


+ + 


For Community Leaders 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
By Joanna C, Colcord 


More than ten thousand copies already sold. “If we 
are to continue to place the greatest share of responsi- 
bility for social progress on local initiative and com- 
munity enterprise, we should devote more time to 
studying the communities in which we live. Miss 
Colcord’s book shows how this can be done.”—Journal 
of Adult Education. 85 cents 
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‘representation with men on state and county committees. 


years, and here she was active in various woman suffrage 
organizations and in the Fabian Society. 

While Harriot Stanton Blatch was studying at their source 
the most advanced political ideas of Europe, Eleanor Roose- 
velt was being unwillingly pressed into the mold of a New 
York society woman, first by her mother and, after the death 
of her parents, by her mother’s mother. Eleanor was born 
at almost the same time as Mrs. Blatch’s first daughter, Nora.” 
But the atmosphere in which the little girls were reared 
must have been a generation apart. Eleanor grew up a tall 
and lonely young woman, anxious to do her “duty,” but 
having duty presented to her only in terms of the right and 
wrong of a Victorian grandmother. She traveled extensively; 
she was sent to the best schools; when the proper moment 
came she made her debut. But during all of this elaborate 
initiation into the world, she never came to know herself or 
her relation to people. 

Nor did Eleanor Roosevelt’s marriage to her brilliant ae 
handsome cousin introduce her at once to the stirring world 
of which Harriot Stanton Blatch was by now a well-known — 
figure. Although State Senator Roosevelt was an early con- 
vert to the political campaign for woman suffrage carried to 
the New York legislature by Mrs. Blatch and her supporters, 
Mrs. Roosevelt herself “had not thought much about woman 
suffrage, simply accepting the idea that men ruled the world.” 
The vote won by the more aggressive fighters for woman 
suffrage seems to have been the very impetus which set peo- 
ple like Eleanor Roosevelt free to illustrate how important 
it was that women should achieve political equality. Be- 
cause of such pioneers as Harriot Stanton Blatch, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, in the midst of the complicated obligations in- ~ 
volved in bringing up a family of five lively children and 
being the wife of a rapidly rising public man, has been able 
to steer a clear course of her own, which has its meaning for 
all women. 

After the passage of woman suffrage, Mrs. Roosevelt soon — 
became bored with the traditional attitude toward “charities” 
and rebelled at last at “serving on boards and having no 
personal contact with actiort' work.” When, in 1922, she ac- | 
cepted the chairmanship of the finance committee of the | 
Women’s Division of the Democratic State Committee, she 
astonished the committee by refusing to be a nominal chair- 
man. She took her place at a desk regularly every morning, ~ 
answered letters by hand, licked stamps when there was no ~ 
money for clerical aid, answered the telephone, and, by her 
undaunted approach to party leaders, led in the struggle for 


This direct approach has marked her work with the Demo- 
cratic party, the League of Women Voters, the Women’s — 
Trade Union League, the Consumer’s League. 

While fulfilling the duties of the wife of the governor in 
Albany from Wednesday to Sunday evening, she taught at a © 
girls’ school in New York from Monday morning until ~ 
Wednesday noon. This long contact with young minds 
gave her the knack of reducing theoretical ideas to the most 
realistic statement, which has been one of her greatest assets. 

Recently Mrs. Roosevelt led a group of Maine fishermen 
from room to room on a tour of inspection of the White 
House. “She ain’t stuck up, she ain’t dressed up, and she 
ain’t afraid to talk,” was the way one of the men summed 
her up after the visit. Because of the stress of work caused 
by the international complications of 1939-40, she decided to 
cancel state dinners but to continue to hold her large re- 
ceptions, and this decision caused consternation in Washing- 
ton society. “You can tell Mrs. Roosevelt is common: be- 
cause she likes common people,” an army wife observed. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s paid radio programs, her newspaper col- 
umns, her press conferences are a part of this “common” 
quality, which has been such a cheering note in our na- 
tional life. 

What Mrs. Roosevelt learned both as a member of the 
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Women’s Division of the Democratic State Committee and 
also as a teacher of current events, she carried with her to 
her work with the Women’s Division of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. In 1940 the first National Institute of 
Government was held; it was estimated that five hundred 
would attend, but 4,800 Democratic women from every state 
} in the Union arrived in Washington. “What does it mean?” 
‘one of the male observers asked. It meant that, after more 
than twenty years, the work so courageously begun by such 
women leaders as Harriot Stanton Blatch had been broadened 
at its foundation by realistic and humble-minded women, 
such as Eleanor Roosevelt, who are at last learning to study 
the problems of government with the same common sense 
any shrewd housekeeper spends on the problems of a home. 
Rutgers University Crara Marzurc Kirk 


The Magnificent Morris 


A VICTORIAN REBEL: Tue Lire or Wirtram Morris, by Lloyd 
Wendell Eshleman. Scribners. 386 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

No ONE WHO HAD THE GOOD FORTUNE OF COMING INTO THE 
presence of William Morris could ever forget the experience. 
He was so manifestly a great person: a tremendous indi- 
vidual, a volcanic spirit, a man of genius. In the closing 
years of the Victorian age there was no other man in Eng- 
land who possessed so rich an endowment and at the same 
time was, in spirit and by choice, so near to the common 
folk. 

William Morris was a Londoner, born in 1834. He came 
of a rich Puritan family, bore the marks of wayward genius 
in boyhood, and by a fortunate chance entered Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, to make there a lifelong friendship with Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, the romantic painter. They discovered the 
Pre-Raphaelites and, in the startlingly inappropriate world of 
1870-90, made a two-fold conquest of London. With ex- 
traordinary fluency and grace Morris produced “The Earthly 
Paradise” and many another volume of romantic prose and 
verse (he was an entirely effortless writer), while working 
through the firm of Morris & Co. an assault upon the estab- 
lished hideousness of English furniture and interior decora- 
tion. 

His soul was torn by the poverty and degradation of 
wealthy Victorian England. He knew what he meant by art 
and workmanship, and when he talked about those things 
his hearers understood him. He was master of every craft he 
touched: the men could watch his hands and their restless 
activity. He could see the arts as one, rooted in the life of 
society. Industrialism was hell because the machine, as man 
was forced to-use it, had destroyed the conditions amidst 
which alone the craftsman could live. The logic of this was 
inescapable. Morris was a socialist. This belief, he said, was 
what he began with; he had no transition period. In the 
early 1880’s, since action was imperative, there was next to 
no choice for such as he. He had to try working with that 
impossible creature H. M. Hyndman, the first English Marx- 
ian. Morris, of course, was not and could not be of that 
camp. He was always a long way from any regular theory 
of the economic man. But he was altogether in the move- 
ment, completely devoted. He lectured all over England. 

Mr. Eshleman has worked thoroughly over the records of 
that distressing decade. He has tracked Morris’s movements 
among the comrades, his desperate struggles to get coopera- 
tion between irreconcilable elements, his generous paying 
of expenses from his own steadily diminishing store. Morris 
edited The Commonweal, organ of the Socialist League 
which he founded, a journal into which went much of his 
own best writing. The series of Sunday evenings at Kelmscott 
House gave opportunity to almost every man of promise in 
London, with the young Bernard Shaw conspicuous among 
them. : 

The author is to be complimented upon the clearness with 


What kind of human beings 


are the men and women who 


commit our murders? 


Warden Lewis E. Lawes 


invites you to 


MEET THE MURDERER 


In his twenty years as head of Sing Sing, Warden 
Lawes has received thousands of inquiries about crimes 
and criminals. These letters indicate that the vast 
majority of people have entirely false impressions of 
the kind of human beings murderers are. For instance, 
most murders are not committed by members of the 
underworld. Domestic, lovers’, or financial quarrels 
are responsible for more homicides than any other cause. 
And, in the past two decades, 70% of Sing Sing’s mur- 
derers had never come in conflict with the law before 
that crucial moment when rage or passion led them 
to kill. 


from the dusty and long-forgotten records of Sing Sing, 
Warden Lawes now reveals the facts in a fascinating 
book, MEET THE MURDERER. Here are case his- 
tories, anecdotes and data that every student of sociology 
will find illuminating and absorbing. $3.00 
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Can we defend 13,000 
miles of American Empire? 


Whether we admit it or not, we have an American 
Empire that extends from the China Sea and Bering 
Strait to the Caribbean—and presents not only harass- 
ing defense problems, but social and economic problems 
as well. Is Puerto Rico a trade success or a wretched 
social failure? Strategically, have we gotten the most 
out of Alaska? Should Hawaii be given statehood— 
the Philippines independence? 


Here is “a series of illuminating articles on all our 
outlying territories, written by various experts in the 
fields. Since these ‘colonies’ of ours will be the first 
to feel the impact with the totalitarian powers, the 
American people need to be informed as to their 
strategic and economic significance. This book will 
help.” —Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“A very timely and important work.”—Atlanta Con- 
stitution.’ “Indeed a text for the times.”—New Haven 
Journal-Courier. “Makes the reader feel he is becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with all the territories under 
discussion.”—Commonwieal. 


The AMERICAN EMPIRE 


re Sete Edited by William H. Haas 
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= 408 pages, 35 illustrations 
50= At bookstores, $4.00 
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—— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books —, LETTER SERVICES 


supplied; slso family and town histories, magazine 


back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
REPRODUCTIONS 
——— 
THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City—— 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service Letter CoMPANY 
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ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON PUBLIC 
WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS? 

You can do so with a five-dollar membership in 
the APWA. You'll receive the PUBLIC WELFARE 
NEWS every month and all other publications as 
released. The latest of these is: ‘‘The Super- 
visor’s Job in the Public Agency—Administrative 
Aspects’? by Eva Abramson, New York State Dept. 
of Social Welfare, September 1940, 60pp., 50c 
per copy. Write to: 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street Chicago, Illinois 


American Sociological Review 


Official journal of the American Sociological Soclety. 
tn addition to papers and proceedings of the 
Society, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 


ence. 


Subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Special library rate, $3.00. 
Address: Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


a aE ee ee eet Se, 
You will be better able to discuss world affairs 
if you read a magazine in which specialists re- 
view a whole month’s happenings at one time. 
There is now only one such monthly magazine of 
history-in-the-making—EvenTs. 25 cents a copy, 
but only $2 for twelve months, and if you men- 
tion this advertisement when subscribing you 
get an extra month FREE. Mail your $2 now to 
Events, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 


QSIGs) 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.25, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 
Beene $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half- 

ushel. 


A gift book that will please 
Mary K. Simkhovitch’s 
GROUP LIFE 
Here is a readable, discerning study of our culture 


that shows how people live and work. Survey 
comments: “The book is beautifully written, simply 


and clearly."* It’s an attractive little book, ideal 

oat ae board member, colleague, volun- THE Oe aLOTe ‘ag 
- ol, n 

from Survey Associates or ce Lawrence Ale? 


a ASSOCIATION PRESS i 
347 Madi - It is the best antidote on the book market 
7 Madison Avenue New York City for wishful and muddled thinking if you are 
tough minded a an to take it. 
3.00 


Nicely decorated baskets of Citrus Fruits 
make unusual Christmas Gifts. Delivery 
for Christmas guaranteed, if order received 
before December 20th. 

Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 
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By Fay B. Karpf, Ph.D. The American Journal of Nursing shows the part SAVINGS BY CENTRALIZED PURCHAS- 
Oe , Hi . ~ ING. Unique opportunity for schools, colleges 
A careful discussion of the application of the theory which professional nurses take in the better- duotheranstitutions i Newson Cirymand 
of personality of Otto Rank to the problems of social ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 Sane ithin “radi f il 2 ote 
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HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT JUVENILES Non-display . +... Se per word 
Volume III Minimum Charge . . $1.00 per insertion 
A revealing and stirring report on 7 juvenile institutions in the states of California, Riseonae CASH EA pet ae: paner Goes 


Oregon and Washington $1.25 per copy 
(Volume I of the Handbook covers 13 institutions in the West North Central States, and 
Volume II covers 7 institutions in Kentucky and Tennessee). 112 E. 19th Street New York 
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which he sets forth Morris’s attitude and beliefs, in their 
unlikeness to virtually everything that was being done and 
thought during the twenty years ending with 1896, the year 
of his death. One cannot give similar praise to Mr. Eshle- 
man’s ventures into literary criticism and exposition. In 
much of that he seems to me to be astray. And he could 
without difficulty have had his manuscript vetted by a 
knowledgeable friend. This precaution would have kept him 
straight in such matters as English titles and usage and 
proper names. To speak of “Mr. and Mrs. Kropotkin’” is 
ludicrous. Nor should the American reader be misled by so 
serious a blunder as the putting of the first full National 
Education Act in England twenty years later than the cor- 
rect date. 
New York S. K. Ratciirre 
Record of a Public Servant 

THE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF GOVERNMENT: Cotrectep Papers 


or Epwarp P. Costigan. Vanguard. 347 pp. Frice $3.50, postpaid by 


Survey Associates, Inc. 

A VERITABLE TEXTBOOK OF THE NEw Democracy, THESE COL- 
lected papers of a great public servant lay a basis for na- 
tional policy which may well constitute a guide in the pro- 
gram of social work for the next decade. When Edward P. 
Costigan brought before the Congress, in February 1932, his 
bill for federal relief of the unemployed, it was ten months 
before the election of the New Deal administration. 

“The general welfare continually eludes us,” said Mr. 
Costigan at the opening of a radio broadcast in his cam- 
paign in Colorado in 1931 for election to the United States 
Senate. Recalling “the Jeffersonian dream” of “equal and 
exact justice to all,’ and comparing it with present-day eco- 
nomic distress, he described the contrast as “our fundamental 
national failure.” The paradox of “sovereignty and misery” 
called for inquiry, he said, “into our need for a modern 
renaissance in government.” With characteristic care in 
marshalling facts, he described the plight of the unem- 
ployed—‘the precise numbers being unfortunately untabu- 
lated”—and the prevailing misery through bank failures, 
farm foreclosures, decreasing production, dwindling foreign 
trade, declining prices, and through it all and behind it all 
the concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a 
few and the broken promises of political leaders who, ap- 
parently controlled by “secret forces,” had repeatedly re- 
pulsed “our people’s determined efforts to control their own 
government.” 

These “secret forces” he had himself experienced and re- 
vealed when, in 1928, he resigned from the Tariff Commis- 
sion with a full public explanation in a letter to the Senate 
committee appointed to investigate the administration of the 
law. On this subject, as on all others in which he took a 
prominent position, he spoke not merely as a lawyer or as a 
student of government, though he was competent in both 
fields, but as an active participant in the processes of gov- 
ernment, conscious always of human beings as they are af- 
fected by social conditions. Besides his bill for federal re- 
lief, other great public issues to which Senator Costigan gave 
attention are likewise left unfinished, perhaps because public 
ownership of government is not yet as strong as private in- 
terests. 

At no point in his career was his devotion to the public 
interest in the face of danger to himself more clearly re- 
vealed than in his defense of the coal miners under indict- 
ment in Colorado in 1916. The publication in this volume 
of his address to the jury at Castle Rock makes available a 
great document in the history of labor relations in this 
country. Closely connected with it was his testimony before 
the federal Industrial Relations Commission in that period. 
His analyses of labor conditions in Colorado revealed the 
undermining of local government by absentee owners, which 
deprived the workers of that state of all semblance of status 
as citizens in a democracy. 


How to Develop Leaders in 


Your Community 


LEADERSHIP 


For Rurat Lire 


By DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Foreword by M. L. Wilson 


ROM a rich background of experience, 

Dr. Sanderson, Professor of Rural So- 
ciology at Cornell, writes a simple, brief, 
well-written manual on rural leadership. 
This is a guidebook for extension workers, 
rural ministers, social workers, teachers, li- 
brarians, etc. Organized for individual or 
group use, it deals in specific and practical 
terms with the dynamic role of leadership 
in rural groups. The practical suggestions 
for training leaders will be invaluable to ali 
who are working in rural areas. Cloth, $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Books on Religion Today | 


CAN CHRISTIANITY 


SAVE CIVILIZATION? 
By Walter M. Horton 


“Sternly realistic . . 
book with a thoughtful reading.”—N, Y. Times. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
RE-EXAMINED 
By F. Ernest Johnson 


Is the “social gospel” out of date? Here is a helpful 
‘re-thinking of the philosophy and practice of Christian 
social emphasis, This book gives the reader a thorough 
understanding of the function of the Church in society. 

$2.00 


. this is the moment to welcome this 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


From the Womans Press . . 


LET’S UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Ph.D. 
$2.50 


An easy understanding of psychology with clues to 


human behavior presented in a style that is vivid 


and easy to take. A book for teachers, parents, club 


leaders and counselors. 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“WHAT TOYS SHALL | GIVE 
THIS CHRISTMAS?” 


This impartial buying guide will help you choose 


OULDsome sound sugges- 

tions for children’s gifts 
help you with your Christmas 
shopping? Do you find it hard 
to choose from a bewildering 
array the toys which will really 
satisfy a child? 


What makes children 


happy 

Psychologists have found that 
the playthings which make chil- 
dren happiest are those which 
exactly meet their growing 
physical and mental abilities, 
and which give them an oppor- 
tunity fora variety of experiences. 

What are these playthings? 
How should they be bought? 
This Better Buymanship gives 
answers to these questions. Here 
you will find suggestions for 
children’s gifts conveniently ar- 
ranged by ages. Take age 2-3, for 
example. For this group there is 
a list of things which children 
can push and pull and carry 
about—things which they can 
match and fit together. At age 
3-4, for instance, children need 
things to help their play of imi- 
tating grown-ups. The booklet 
tells about reasonably priced 
playthings which meet this need 


1 


and shows pictures of them. 


Gifts for wholesome 
development 


For each age group up to 10, 
there are suggestions for play- 
things which will satisfy a child 
by contributing to his mental 
and physical growth. A special 
chapter tells what books chil- 
dren appreciate, what kinds of 
binding wear well, what to do 
about sets of books for children. 

We believe that you will find 
this Better Buymanship very 
helpful in choosing for the chil- 
dren on your Christmas list, 
gifts which will bring wholesome 
development and lasting happi- 
ness. 

“Children’s Playthings and 
Books” is one of the 30 volumes 
in the Household Library of 
Consumer Education. These im- 
partial guides show how to make 
your dollars go farther when 
buying clothing, home furnisii- 
ings, food, and other family 
necessities. They are supplied 
for mailing costs only. With 
your copy of ‘‘Playthings” you 
will receive a list of the other 
titles in the series. Why don’t 
you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
TREN CVU 3 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 


Research Dept. SG-L 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Please send me a copy of ‘Children’s Playthings and Books” and list | 
of titles in your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 3c stamp. 


| 
| 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
| 
| 
| 


If it were not for his unfailing faith in the eventual tri- 
umph of democracy, his book might better have been en-— 
titled “The Private Ownership of Government,” since it re- 
veals so many instances of the failure of government, acting 
in behalf of private interests, to serve the general welfare. — 
Yet in every issue, whether federal relief, a democratic status 
for labor, an anti-lynching bill, free speech, or a wise policy — 


of tariffs and taxation for the development of economic re- — 


sources, he found opportunity to gather together the prece- 
dents in American history and direct them toward the © 
constant new adaptations of government to changing social — 
conditions. This record of his addresses is and will continue — 
to be an indispensable book for progressives to study. 
New York 


Not All Surgeons Are Alike 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENTS, by Arthur E. Hertzler. 
316 pp. Price $2.75. 


HUGH YOUNG: A Svurceon’s AuTosiocrAPHy, by Hugh Young. Har- 
court, Brace. 554 pp. Price $5 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harper. 


To READ OR NOT TO READ IS THE CHRONIC EMERGENCY OF THE 
day, and in no field more so than in medical biography. Those 
for whom Hans Zinsser’s “As I Remember Him” has been an 
inspiration to spirit and mind may well hesitate before plung- 
ing into the multitudinous pages of volumes by other doctors 
of medicine. 

The two now in hand are on the whole easy to deal with 
because of the extremes they illustrate of origins, social set- 
tings, outlooks, and ambitions. 

With a deep and devout worship of the child as the near- 
est symbol of the potential Christianity of our people, Hertz- 
ler, the family physician, the surgeon and medical adviser of 
several generations of much of Kansas, discloses the poten- 
cies for good or better lives in an understanding philosophy 
of the office, the sickroom, and the hospital. 

He struggles to establish the’ distinction, largely ignored by 
contemporary society, between love and sex, between the 
divinity of man, and man the animal or, as he says, “the 
tom-cat.” 

This wise old family physician has fairly met the demand 
from readers of his earlier “Horse and Buggy Doctor” to 
speak frankly of those searching basic experiences of men and 
women, parents and children, upon which the Paradise or 
Purgatory of human relations depend. He uses an honest and 
competent medical method in this natural history of love and 
its shoddy simulacrum, the exploited and hypertrophied sex 
of the post-war generation; he gives case histories to point his 
every interpretation of the lessons he has learned at the 
cradles, the weddings, the deathbeds and funerals of his 
neighbors. 

This seems to me to be an epic of medical practice, beau- 
tiful, though brutal on occasion, humble and compassionate, 
deep and true in its soundings of the wells of human inclina- 
tions and despairs. 

One is willingly carried through the twelve chapters by the 
natural sequence of emotional and physical development, the 
biology of our kind which, if not the dominant, is at least the 
fundament of each of us. 

The child’s place in Christianity, in the home; learning of 
love and sex; the history of marriage; the veiled paradise of 
the single woman; the dream and struggle for paradise as 
it may be in our land and time; the tragedies, the turmoil 
(Hell with the Lid On or Off); Purgatory or gathering the 
pieces after the lid has blown off; the twilight of an earned 
paradise. These are the labels he gives to his composite rev- 
elation, always illustrated by patients’ life stories that ring 
convincingly. 

Here we all are, we average Americans, at the threshold. 
Physicians will corroborate, nurses will rally in affectionate 
support, the family case worker will reap a rich harvest of 
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Mary van KLEEcK 


und assistance, and while some ministers may cringe, the 
al men among them will sing “Amen.” 

The book is full of those twins of medical experience, the 
comparable dignity and the brutality of genus homo. 

As to the autobiography of Hugh Young, let us be gentle 
id but say that *twere better if he had given to his children 
few pages on his Texas boyhood, and refrained from the 
yonderous exhibitionism, the satisfied egoism, of this prepos- 
srous volume. His friends should have persuaded him 
gainst publication. 
Tew York Haven Emerson, M.D. 


hree Generations of Teachers 


SCHOOLMASTER OF YESTERDAY, by Millard Fillmore Kennedy and 
Alvin F. Harlow. Whittlesey House. 359 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

‘ROM THE CHALKED TITLE ON THE JACKET TO THE CLOSING 
paragraph this book is a picture of our country school system, 
its beginning and development, its teachers, and the home 
background from which its pupils sprung. 

The story begins in 1820 with Thomas Kennedy, the grand- 
father of the author, a Kentucky pioneer who could read, 
write, and make a speech, muscular and a man of character; 
so his neighbors chose him to teach the subscription school. 
[t was unbelievably primitive, a log hut heated by a fire on 
the dirt floor, its only furniture benches of adzed logs, its 


/only textbooks a few spellers and the New Testament. The 


school term was three months, the pupils from five to twenty- 


five years in age. Here Thomas Kennedy taught, preserved 
order without the rod, strove to develop mind, manners, and 
character, a shining contrast to the ignorance, brutality, and 
sadism that ruled unchecked in many schools of the day. 

By 1848 the scene had shifted to Indiana. Here, son Ben- 
jamin at seventeen started teaching in an adjoining county. 
He taught for fifty years and was so beloved that his ex-pupils 
erected a monument over his grave and to this day their de- 
scendants hold an annual Benjamin Kennedy memorial meet- 
ing. He was a boy at heart all his life, with a boy’s love of 
nature, animals, and sports, and a natural understanding of 
children. 

It was not till 1856 that he took a teachers examination, 
three oral questions and a specimen of penmanship. He 
taught through the Civil War which popularized the woman 
teacher. When the office of county superintendent was 
created, he filled it, rode horseback over impassable roads and 
acted as disciplinarian as well as light-giver in the one-room 
schools. He saw to the rise of the village highschool and 
assisted in its organization. 

Millard Kennedy, Benjamin’s son, had his first school in 
1883, at nineteen. The term was now five and a half months. 
School entertainments were popular and Millard and _ his 
wife were notable producers. His rainy-day recreations with 
roller skating in the aisles and marbles in the rostrum fore- 
shadowed today’s supervised play. 

He was no mean psychologist and helped problem children 
whose difficulties the crude treatment of their parents had 
strengthened. 

He saw the closing of all the ninety district schools in the 
county and helped to bring in the new consolidated school. 
Westport, Conn. Mrs. Cuartes F. AmMIpon 


Immortal Demons 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE PERSONALITY, by Carl G. Jung. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 313 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
‘THE APPEARANCE OF A NEW BOOK BY JUNG IS ALWAYS AN EVENT 
of major importance to anyone interested in psychotherapy, 
and this volume, by its detailed presentation of two case 
histories, throws added light on the author’s analytical tech- 
nique. However, layman and specialist alike will find in it a 
wealth of material of far more than technical significance. 


No Work for Santa! 


Lucky Santa! No more brain-wracking or guessing about Christ- 
mas gifts. Not when he can just send Book Tokens and let every- 
body choose his own books. 

Now Dasher and Dancer and Dunder and Blitzen and all the 
others are getting a well-deserved rest while Santa takes it easy, 
because he knows that no one who receives a Book Token can 
get a duplicate gift, or one he doesn’t want. 

Take a tip from Santa. You too can solve all your gift problems 
this Christmas by giving Book Tokens—the gift certificates that 
let your friends select the books they want. Ask your bookseller. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
Members Everywhere 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 22 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scenarios, 
radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, ghost 
Beginners welcomed. Specialists in han- 
i Write now for information 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
New York City. 


writing, typing. 
dling hard-to-sell manuscripts. 


service. 
at Slst, 


regarding our resultful 
INC., 570 Lexington Ave. 


the chance of a lifetime 


for everyone interested in 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write by writing—under the per- 
sonal direction of successful writers and editors, The Magazine 
Institute, a private school completely owned and operated by 
editors and writers, offers practical instruction in short story 
and article writing. You work in your own home, on your 
own time. 

Every assignment you submit is returned with detailed 
criticism, Experienced writers patiently correct your work and 
help develop your style to suit the demands of the modern 
magazine market. You ask all the questions you like. As 
your ability grows you get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of thing you do best—essays, features, short sketches, etc. 

Writers themselves active in the magazine field help you 
find your best outlets, often suggest markets you might never 
have heard of. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet which tells how 
you may get started toward a writing career. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. H-11-11 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED HANDS 


WER Ongites 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Fer the hands you wish to honor most this 
Christmas give Longines, The World’s Most 
Honored Watch. Longines Watches combine all 
of the qualities one demands in a fine watch 
—reputation, accuracy, long life. and elegance. 
Ten world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, 
and more honors for accuracy than any other 
watch are evidence of Longines’ outstanding 
merit. Longines-Wittnauer dealers show fully 
jeweled Longines watches from $40; also Wittnauer 
watches from $24.75, products of— 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
580 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 


: LONGINES 
o Gold Medal Watches 
Each Watch $50.00 


Readers of Jung’s earlier writings are familiar with his con- 
cept of the collective unconscious, that archaic. mode of 
thought immensely older than our personal consciousness, 
which persists in the psyche of each one of us, just as the 
human body of today retains traces of its physical ancestry. 
If anyone supposes, argues Jung, that man’s psychic life 
consists only of his consciousness and his will, let him look — 
at our present world where no one wants war but no one — 
knows how to stop it. There is truth in the popular phrase — 
that war is madness. It 7s a mental epidemic that has seized _ 


upon millions of people in defiance of their vaunted reason; 
and the mob, because of its madness, its unconsciousness, has 
no freedom of choice, so that within the group “psychic life — 
works itself out like an uncontrolled law of nature.” P 

The shadow world of the unconscious is peopled by strange — 
and powerful figures, sometimes benevolent, sometimes men- 
acing, but always autonomous and potent, which primitive — 
man projected into gods. But a modern man who has lost — 
belief in gods without, is no less swayed from within by these — 
same forces, these “immortal demons.” Man’s recent and— 
hard won consciousness can never swallow this unconscious; 
and to repress it is dangerous, for that way lies neurosis. 
Moreover the artist, at least, knows that from the psychic u 
depths i issue the springs of creative life. Man seeks for unity, — 
and “consciousness and the unconscious do not make a whole ~ 
when either is suppressed or damaged by the other.” But if — 
the psyche consists of two incongruous halves that should ~ 
make a whole, there is need for an integrating process to ac- — 
complish the union. That process is the theme of this book. — 

The argument is not developed schematically for the vari- — 
ous chapters were originally given as lectures to different 
audiences and under differing conditions. The dream mate- 
rial of a woman patient led Jung to explore the Greek and 
Roman texts of medieval alchemy; and the fruits of several 
years of this study are embodied in a fascinating chapter, 
“The Idea of Redemption in Alchemy,” in which we are re- 
minded that to the alchemistic philosopher “making gold” 
meant spiritual transmutation, what today we should call 
psychological transformation. 

The longing for personality, “the highest realization of the 
inborn distinctiveness of the particular living being,” Jung be- 
lieves is not exclusively a recent phenomenon. The Gnostics, 
the medieval alchemists, Goethe’s Faust, all were concerned 
with the problem. The Eastern schools of Yoga aimed at the 
discovery of the Self. Chinese philosophy sought for Tao. 
Always it was a quest. And “because neurosis is a disturbance 
in the development of personality” the psychotherapist of to- 1 

: 
1 
q 


day is forced to occupy himself with the question. 
Integration is not an automatic process, Jung warns; neither 
is it an intellectual exercise nor a mere “acrobatics of the 
will.” It is the result of an individual experience of the inner 
world which a man undergoes only in answer to an impera- 
tive need of his nature, a call as compelling as the “vocation” 
of the religieux. To answer that call requires conscious effort — 
and choice, and a complete fidelity to the law of one’s whole 
being. It is a challenge which only the courageous can face, 
for the primitive fear of the “perils of the soul” will always 
deter the average man from looking too deeply into himself. 
Yet “insofar as a man is untrue to his own law and does not 
rise to personality, he has failed of the meaning of his life.” 
New York Marcaret Norpretpt, M.D. 


A Penetrating Study of Negro Youth 


CHILDREN OF BONDAGE, Allison Davis and John Dollard. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wiaenuccneen D. C. 294 pp. Price $2.25, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HERE IT Is AT LAST: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF A SOCIAL 

problem that rings the bell. I prophesy that this book will be 

recognized for decades as a landmark in social interpretation. 

It sets a new pattern by making creative use of the best mod- 
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ern techniques of anthropology, behaviorist psychology, and 
psychoanalysis. 

On the surface, “Children of Bondage” is a survey of the 
special handicaps of colored boys and girls in the high- 
schools of two southern cities: Natchez and New Orleans. 
It is one of the several studies made by the Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education. Its subtitle 
' describes its central theme: “The Personality Development 
of Negro Youth in the Urban South.” 

_ The book was written by a Negro anthropologist, Allison 

Davis of Dillard University in New Orleans, and a white 
psychologist, John Dollard of the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations. These men directed this special survey, but they 
base their findings on the extensive background of many 
similar studies which they have been making for a number 
of years and on an intensive analysis of the lives of eight 
examples of the highschool groups of these two cities. 

We all know something of the caste barriers between 
whites and Negroes, especially in the deep South. What 
this book brings out also is the stratification into classes with- 
in the Negro group itself. The volume consists of careful 
record and wise interpretation of the play of the class struc- 
ture and the caste barriers on the lives of these vigorous 
youngsters, and the bearing of all these conflicts on their 
efforts to get some nourishing milk from our sacred cow, 
the American highschool. 

The simplest of the findings is that so-called native in- 
telligence, as measured by good old I. Q. or by any other 
scholastic norm, has little to do with the school record of these 
young people. The differential rather is the motive or lack 
of motive for effort. Middleclass Negroes striving for some 
sort of status and respectability show a tremendous drive 
to make a good record on this great American testing ground. 
With even a modicum of brains they succeed against devas- 
tating odds. Lower-class Negroes (three-fourths of all Ne- 


groes in America today, according to the authors’ state- 
ment) have almost no incentive toward education. They get 
a licking at home almost every night whatever they do. They 
know the white world, or even the “respectable” Negro 
world, will never accept them however much they strive. 
There are no rewards for study that they can see or under- 
stand. So they follow the lead of the only rewards they 
know: admiration by their gang for hardihood, for sex 
conquests, for bravado which easily leads to delinquency 
and on toward crime. 

But this book is much more than a record of highschool 
standing. It flashes highlights of the rewards which lead a 
small number of Negro youth on to self-discipline and 
achievement in any field and the barriers and frustrations 
which beat down the vast numbers into the protective cov- 
ering of dull lethargy or into the escape channels of gambling, 
“sporting life,” crime—the whole gamut of what we so unc- 
tuously call unsocial behavior. 

This is a book of as much interest to the layman as to the 
specialist. I picked it up at ten o’clock on a night when I was 
tired and bored at the thought of having to plow through 
another social study. The next I knew it was three-thirty 
in the morning and I was turning back at the end of the 
294 pages to read over again the challenges set up in the 
first chapters. That sounds unbelievable, but this is an 
unbelievably brilliant book. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago Epwin R. Emsprer 


Back Home 


HOME TOWN, by Sherwood Anderson. Photographs by the Farm Security 
Photographers. The Face of America Series. Alliance. 145 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THIs BOOK OUGHT TO BE BOUND IN RED PLUSH AND HAVE A 

large gilt clasp. For here is truly the family album of the 

American small town. And here is Sherwood (you know, he 


« 


safely provided for. 


may be secured in sums ranging from one 


hundred dollars upwards. 


4 


And what a satisfaction to know that when 
you are gone your money will help to 


spread the Word of God. 


Not a worry in the world 


Nor would you . . . if you knew your future was 


For over ninety years the American Bible Society through 
its annuity plan has released many hundreds of people 
from financial anxiety. Twice a year generous payments 
are made promptly on these annuity agreements which 


AN INCOME ASSURED |) 


LG 
8 
- Address 
Our illustrated booklet “A Gift That ' ae 
Lives” tells you the whole story fully and ' Denomination 
clearly. 5 —CCity State 
' 


e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet SG-6 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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WINTER VACATIONS WILL BE MORE POPU- 
lar this year than ever before. Everyone 
wants to get away somewhere: a week- 
end in the hills where the snow lies deep 
and the smoke climbs straight from the 
farmhouse chimneys; an overnight run 
to Florida in one of those new stream- 
lined coach trains; a low cost train cruise 
to California, Mexico, or the Southwest; 
or an ocean cruise on American ships 
to the friendly ports of the West Indies. 

Several factors are responsible for this 
winter vacation urge: our recent period 
of prosperity, increased employment and 
profits, and increased security; reduced 
hours of labor. The practice of working 
only five days a week, which has been 
found so satisfactory in the summer 
months, is now being established on a 
year round basis in many offices and in- 
dustries. A growing realization of the 
importance of recreation and outdoor 
life from a health point of view; and the 
great improvements in highways and 
transportation and reductions in travel 
costs which have put recreation within 
the reach of the masses. The growth of 
resorts of all kinds—dude ranches and 
winter sports centers within reach of our 
centers of population. All these factors 
have contributed to making us very rec- 
reation minded. 

Turmoil abroad has brought to us a 
greater realization of the many oppor- 
tunities for recreation here at home. 
This winter the map of pleasure travel 
spreads, fan-wise, across the continent 
from Florida clear out to our island 
possessions in the Pacific. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IS PLANNING A 
promotion program for its winter Sun 
Carnival which is described, in the lan- 
guage of that region, as “Super Colos- 
sal,’ while Florida and the Gulf States 
will counter with a nationwide cam- 
paign to spread the story of their many 
tourist allurements. The Southwest, in- 
cluding Texas and the Indian country, 
Is now a part of the winter travel pic- 
ture with Mexico as an added attraction 
just across the border. The government 
of Mexico has just embarked on a new 
and aggressive policy of travel promo- 
tion with government financial partici- 
pation on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. The very low rate of ex- 
change, in addition to the lure of a for- 
eign country with a wealth of pictur- 
esque natives and historic lore, will 
make Mexico the Number One foreign 
tourist center for the coming winter. 


Mee 2 
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Yucatan and Guatemala, which are just 
beyond Mexico City, so to speak, are be- 
ginning to share in this new prosperity; 
each has its own beautiful ruins of pyra- 
mids and palaces and reminders of past 
civilizations, and each presents a varied 
panorama of native Indian life. 

The neutral islands of the Caribbean 
are sharing equally in the interest of 
winter travelers. Cuba will play host to 
a representative gathering of those who 
follow the tenching profession. A large 
delegation of American teachers will 
gather there during the Christmas holi- 
days to attend the Second Annual Pan- 
American Teaching Conference and to 
contact their fellow instructors from 
Latin America. 

Plans for this holiday reunion in Ha- 
vana are now being made in cooperation 
with the American Express. The pro- 
gram is based on an eight day cruise- 
tour itinerary with special trains from 
eastern and midwestern cities to start 
just as the Christmas school holidays 
begin and to return in time for the open- 
ing of the schools in the New Year. 
In order to make it convenient for as 
many as possible to attend this con- 
ference the costs are to be kept to a 
minimum. The entire cost of the eight 
day holiday trip, it is estimated, should 
not exceed a hundred dollars. 


SourH AMERICA IS NOW ONE OR TWO DAYS 
nearer by plane than it was last winter 
and much nearer still in point of dollars. 
All-expense air cruises to Rio de Janeiro, 
ranging from six to twenty days, are 
now priced 32 percent lower than last 
season. 

The Delta Steamship Line, operating 
out of New Orleans, is adding new 
steamers to the Rio-Buenos Aires serv- 
ice. On this round trip voyage of forty- 
one days to the East Coast, cities of 
South America may be done, first class, 
for about $12 a day. 

The republics of South America are 
very much in the news at present and 
all of them extend a warm welcome to 
the tourist who carries an American 
passport. Study groups for South Amer- 
ica are now being organized by the 
American Express. Five different itiner- 
aries are offered which include the prin- 
cipal cities of both coasts as well as 
such unusual sights as the Iguazu Falls 
on the Paraguay River, and the Argen- 
tine National Parks in Pategonia. 

In our own country, winter sports now 
offer active competition to the southern 
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sunshine resorts. At present 218 com- 
munities in our northeastern states ad- 
vertise skiing, tobogganing, skating, 
and other forms of outdoor recreation. 


CANADA, WITH THE GREAT LAURENTIAN 
winter sports region, has the advantage 
of low temperatures which insure snow 
and good sport all winter long. 

Sun Valley in Idaho has earned the 
name of the San Moritz of America. 
This year special rates are offered to 
beginners to encourage a larger partici- 
pation in skiing and other sports. Out 
west, Yosemite in California and Tim- 
berline Lodge on the slopes of Mt. Hood 
are all set to entertain a growing army 
of winter sports fans. 

Dude ranching in New Mexico is now 
a year-round enterprise with special at- 
tention to winter guests. Just across the 
border in old Mexico, dude ranches— 
they call them Guest Haciendas—are 
springing up. 

Puerto Rico and St. .Thomas, both 
under the flag of Uncle Sam, are profit- 
ing by their status as American posses- 
sions, and should, if peace continues in 
the Caribbean, have a most prosperous 
tourist season. Puerto Rico now has the 
advantage of frequent service by both 
steamer and planes. 


Play Time Books 
SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT, by John R. 


Tunis. A. S. Barnes & Co., Illustrated. 340 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


A handbook of information on twenty 
sports, including the official rules. The 


author, well known for his articles and . 


books on sports, gives complete in- 
formation on practically every sport that 
can be played for the fun of it: “not to 
be a champion, but to have fun and ob- 
tain the benefits of the game.” 
LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS, by Horace 
J. Gardner. Illustrated. 212 pp. Price $2.50. 
Parties, Plays, Carols, Legends, Poetry, 
Stories. Here is the complete book on 
Christmas! A vast amount of material 
that can be used by mothers, teachers, 
club leaders and all who plan parties at 
Christmas time. 


New books in 
The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


FENCING, by Joseph Vince, outstanding author- 
ity on this time honored sport. 

BOWLING, by Joe Falcaro, bowling champion, 
and Murray Goodman. 
The authors outline the principles of 

bowling and_ describe techniques. 


was one of the Andersons of Camden, Ohio, and now he 
lives in Marion, Va.—a writin’ feller by trade and doin’ real 
well, I hear) to turn the pages with you and remind you, in 
case you've forgotten. In case you’ve forgotten how the square 
looks when the leaves are down in the fall; how the ladies 
fall to and give the church its spring cleaning; what the 
school entertainment is like, and the fascinating juxtapositions 
of the general store,-and so on. 

For although this book, with its affectionate yet horse-sense 
description of our small towns and its photographs so honest 
that they are movingly beautiful, will appeal to Americans in 
any town no matter what the size, I suspect it will mean 
most to those who remember the small town where they were 
born from their anonymity in tight little city flats, or to those 
who like Anderson have felt the tug and gone back. 

The hundred odd photographs in the book are proof of 
FSA’s fine performance for the past few years in making a 
record of the good as well as the seamy side of rural Amer- 
ica. Here or there is one which has weight enough or is so 
fine that it could stand alone. But for the most part it is the 
aggregation which is important—as the FSA photographers’ 
mean that it should be. Fiorence Logs Kettoce 


“The Democratic Offensive” 


SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THIS EARTH, by Ralph Barton Perry. 
Vanguard. 159 pp. Price $1.50. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Howell, 
Soskin & Co. 82 pp. Price $1.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“DEMOCRACY IS, LIKE CHRISTIANITY, AN IDEAL OR STANDARD 
of life.” This sentence, quoted from Professor Perry, is vir- 
tually the text also of Mrs. Roosevelt’s tract for the times. 
The Harvard philosopher traces in bold, quick strokes the 
unfolding of the democratic idea through English, French, 
and American intellectual and religious sources. The con- 
cepts of individualism and of liberty come in for special and 
illuminating scrutiny. If the world at large observed the 
verbal distinctions of such a precisionist as this author, human 
intercourse and common understanding might progress more 
genuinely. The book’s purpose appears to be to show the 
need for a sturdy defense of democracy and to deny the 
canard that to protect democracy by violence means a sur- 
render to the philosophy of violence as a normal way toward 
good ends. 

Professor Perry is, indeed, eloquent and convincing as to 
the dilemma here and the way to its resolution. This is not 
a book of strategies; rather it is a call to valiance, to inevit- 
able violence and to interventionism on behalf of an abso- 
lutely precious cause—‘“hating violence, but with the deepest 
reluctance accepting its necessity as the only alternative to 
moral surrender or national suicide.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt has a more popular intention and there- 
fore a simpler treatment. The end in view is to present 
democracy persuasively to ordinary folks and to show its 
spiritual kinship with the aspirations to human brotherhood 
and universal neighborliness. The result, if not profound, is 
appealing and winning. Her tract is an admirable reflection 
of her own elevated, consecrated, and generous nature—and 
as such it merits a place in the current literature of the 
democratic offensive. Orvway Trap 


Legal Foundations 


THE LAW OF PUBLIC HOUSING, by William Ebenstein, University 
of Wisconsin Press. 150 pp. Price $1.75, postpaid by Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc. : 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THIS SLENDER VOLUME CONTAINS A 
conventional outline of housing conditions in this country 
and their social and economic implications. It is followed by 
a brief but excellent historical resumé of the part that various 
governmental agencies have played in attempts to deal with 


the problem. ; 
The.core of the treatise consists. of two chapters which 


When Mrs. Milano 
says “’...si...sit” 


Tue FLAT should be tidier, you tell her. The children should 
be neater. “Eh... si... si!’ says Mrs. Milano. In English 
she’s saying, “Oh, yeah!” 

Her sarcasm isn’t Jaziness—it’s weariness. Lighten her 
work—show her how to get more cleaning and washing 
done with less effort—and she will keep her children neater, 
her flat tidier—all the Milanos will be happier. 

One way to show her is to suggest Fels-Naptha. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get rid of dirt easier—the 
extra help of good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together. Moreover, Fels-Naptha washes clean 
even in cool water—an added advantage that counts a Jot 
in homes that boast no hot-water taps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


MAY 


FE Ds ELE LE ELE LS “ 


WE SUGGEST 


that you add to your Christmas list the organ- 
izations whose appeals appear on the third 
cover under 


deal respectively with court decisions relating to the basic 
right of the federal and state governments to exercise their 
sovereign powers in the housing field. The discussion is 
clear, sound, and well documented with annotations and 
citations. 

Mr. Ebenstein does not discuss court decisions and many 
legal questions that have arisen in connection with the 
planning, execution, and management of public housing 
projects. For instance, no reference is made to questions re- 
lating to the validity of municipal agreements to aid housing 
authorities over a long period of years, municipal debt limi- 
tations, and many other issues that confront housing of- 
ficials. The volume deals primarily with the decisions re- 
lating to the exercise of the police and taxing powers, and 
the power of eminent domain, upon which all public hous- 
ing programs rest. Public housing is still in its infancy and 
more detailed volumes on the legal aspects are still to be 
written. 

In 1938 the constitution of New York State was amended 
so as to enable the state, independently of the federal pro- 
gram, to give financial aid for public housing in its municipal- 
ities. —The amendment was implemented by the Public Hous- 
ing Law of 1939. Although we cannot predict when other 
states will follow this precedent, the amendment and the 
legislation referred to are important from both the histori- 
cal and legal aspects and it is to be regretted that Mr. Eben- 
stein failed to mention them. 

The last chapter deals with foreign experiences and prob- 
lems. This section of the book is so highly compressed that 
the discussion of the tremendous number of political, eco- 
nomic, and legal questions in foreign countries is most super- 
ficial and does not meet the high standards of the main 
thesis. Tra S. Ropers 
Counsel to the New York State Commissioner of Housing 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Of Columbia University 
1940-1941 


THE New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field practice 
in social agencies and the writing of a pro- 
fessional project. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Spring Quarter applications should be filed by 
January 22nd. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ ae which to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science a philosophy from a college of 
approved standing ‘is required ‘tor admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. - 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1940 


Some Factors Predictive of the Outcome of Treatment 
of Enuresis by a Child Guidance Clinic 
Dorothy Kleinberg 


Handicaps of WPA Workers in Job Placement 
Eleanor Quarles 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1940 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year. 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 


SHORT COURSES — Institution Manage- 
ment, Purchasing by University instructor 
with extensive management and buying ex- 
perience. Individual or group instruction. 


Correspondence Course arranged if desired. 


7709 Survey 


BE SURE 


and look over the advertisements in THE 
BOOKSHELF, on page 630 of this issue 


ALSO 


see the second and third cover pages for 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS and 
GIVING. 


A LETTER FROM BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 609) 


are willing to take the. risk of buying new household goods 
when all about them lie the smashed and broken possessions 
of their neighbors as grim reminders of the destruction that 
comes regularly from the air. The price of beer has gone up 
33 percent, but consumption has gone down 10 percent since 
the outbreak of war, partly due to evacuation of urban areas, 
longer working hours, and the stay-at-home habits which the 
blackouts and night air raids have introduced. 


THE waces oF 6,600,000 coaL MINERS, IRON, STEEL, RUBBER, 
textile, and transportation workers have been increased by 
$6,000,000 weekly since September 1939. On the other hand, 
more than 2,000,000 civilians are now in military service, 
with their incomes reduced to anything from $3 to $10 per 
week. Especially since the retreat from Dunkirk brought 
about the necessity of re-equipping an army in the shortest 
possible time, munition workers have put in so much over- 
time that their wages have jumped from an average $12 to 
$24-$32 per week. As more and more raw materials have 
been switched to military uses, however, workers in the 
luxury and export trades have lost their jobs. War produc- 
tion and military service have absorbed about half a million 
of Britain’s unemployed. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT EXHORTATIONS TO “Dic For ViIcToRY,” 
families have become more self-sufficient than ever before. 
Family allotments, small plots which are provided in public 
parks, alongside railway lines, and in fields on the outskirts 
of towns, increased from 900,000 in pre-war months to 1,- 
200,000. Each allotment cost on the average of $8 to work 
—seeds, tools, and so on—but produced $30 worth of vege- 
tables, enough to feed a family of five for 212 days out of a 
year. Eleven thousand of the 1,200,000 allotment holders 
raised 222,000 chickens during the first year of war; 2,300 
raised 12,500 pigs. Thousands kept rabbits in their backyards 
for eating purposes. 

Farmers added 2,050,000 acres of newly-plowed land to the 
production of grain during the first year of war and hired 
8,500 Land Girls and 868 conscientious objectors to work 
them, and then bought seven times as many portable silos as 
in peacetime to store the grain in. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF WAR IMPOSED HEAVY DUTIES ON THE NA- 
tion’s railroads. They delivered 2,000,000 sheet-steel Ander- 
son air raid shelters from factories to backyards, converted 
seven miles of freight cars into civilian casualty trains, released 
45,000 of their 550,000 workers for military services, carried 
170,000,000 tons of coal to home users alone and rented 3,- 
500 acres of trackside land for allotments. They took over 
1,250,000 privately-owned freight cars, trained 60,000 of their 
workers in ARP duties, ran 25,700 special, unscheduled trains 
for the transport of troops and equipment, and still managed 
to run 80 percent of the passenger trains that ran in peace- 
time. They whitewashed 6,600,000 yds. of station platforms 
and lamp posts to ease the blackout, painted out the names 
on all the stations as a precaution against invasion, then 
painted them back in again when the Nazis didn’t come. 
During the Dunkirk retreat they ran 186 trains on 620 
journeys and carried 300,000 men from seven south coast 
ports to camps all over Britain. But it was a profitable first 
year of war for the railroads: a government subsidy guar- 
anteed them their average profits for the three best years of 


the past decade. 
(Continued on page 640) 


= 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Sertice Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1940-41 


Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


begins 
begins 


January 2 
March 24 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1941 


First Term—June 24 to July 25 
Second Term—July 28 to August 28 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


announces 


For experienced social workers, 


a two year curriculum in admin- 


istration leading to the Master 


of Social Work degree. 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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Christmas Giving Chat Counts 


$1.00 for CHINA— 


WILL: 


Buy quinine to cure two cases of malaria, or 


Purchase ether for fifteen surgical operations, or 


Immunize fifty persons against cholera, or 


Provide tannic acid for 2,000 cases of burns. 


American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, Inc. 
57 William St. New York, N. Y. 


National Chairman 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


Honorary Chairman 
Mme, Chiang Kai-shek 


ENDORSED BY NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


NLY 10 cents. That's all we ask—the 

cost of production price—for PEOPLE 
WirHout A Country: A CHALLENGE TO 
CiviLizATION. Here is a survey that goes be- 
neath grim statistics—twenty-two pages on 
one of the most crucial problems of our day: 
refugees. Made to order for study groups. 
Available at this low price only because it 
appeared as a special section in last month’s 
Survey Graphic. Mailed to any address in 
the United States. Send copies to your 
thinking friends. Ten for a dollar! Mail 


payment with order to 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


112 East Nineteenth Street * New York City 


REPRINTS 


A LETTER FROM BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 639) 


After the war started, 500,000 car owners failed to renew 
their licenses because of the rationing of gasoline, which al- 
lowed the average family to drive 180 miles each month in- 
stead of the average 1,000 miles in pre-war days. Civilia 


consumption of gasoline fell by 25 percent and hundreds of 


gas stations along the roadways closed for the duration. O 


the 1,223,433 private cars still licensed today, 850,000 owners” 


manage to wangle extra gasoline for business reasons. 


PETROL-RATIONED BRITONS INCREASED THE SALES OF BICYCLES BY 
150 percent over pre-war sales and paid 50 percent more for 


them. As air raid damage to private homes spread over the » 


country, people began to think of salvaging their valuable 
papers: strong box manufacturers sold more boxes in a month 
than they did in a pre-war year. The sale of diamonds had 


to be rationed because so many wealthy Britishers were put- 
ting their money into tangible things. Cutlery manufactur- 


ers could not keep up with the demand for silverware chests, 
the traditional wedding gift. The demand for electric torches 
rose 150 percent during the year and 75,000,000 batteries had 
to be imported to meet it. 


No CHANGES HAVE BEEN MORE APPARENT THAN THOSE WHICH 
have come into the lives of the women of Britain. They put 


on uniforms and went to war: 750,000 of them in the WVS— 
(Women’s Voluntary Service), 7,000 in the WRENs (Wom-- 


en’s Royal Naval Reserve), 20,000 in the WAATs (Women’s © 
Army Auxiliary Territorial Service), 10,000 in the WAAFs_ 
(Women’s Auxiliary Air Force), and 8,500 in the Land 
Army. Four out of five British women bought a pair of low- 
heeled shoes during the first year of war, and one in every 


three bought a pair of trousers or slacks. 

Of the 500,000 evacuated children who didn’t drift back 
to their homes during the first year of war, 97 percent in- 
creased in growth anywhere from 40 to 80 percent. London 
slum children sent to the Kent countryside gained an aver- 
age of three pounds during the first month of their evacua- 
tion. Out of the 1,500,000 children, mothers, and invalids 
evacuated from urban areas at the start of the war, it was 
estimated that 88 percent of the adults and 43 percent of the 
children returned to their homes during the first few months 
of the war. But the bombing of London and the industrial 
cities in the fall of 1940 sent most of them scurrying back to 
the country. 


a 


CRIME HAS STEADILY DECREASED SINCE THE START OF THE WAR. — 
During one week of the bombing of London, Bow Street — 


Police Court had no cases to deal with, an all-time record for 


this centuries-old institution. At the start of the war, the — 


prison population of Britain, exclusive of newly interned 
aliens, was halved when all debtors and those sentenced to 
less than three months were released. Since the start of the 
war, the prisoners in the jails of Britain have turned out 
more than 2,000,000 sandbags, gas mask parts, kitbags, ham- 
mocks, and so forth, in return for an extra food allowance. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF WAR WAS AN ARDUOUS ONE FOR KING, 


George and Queen Elizabeth. Together or alone they made 
1,100 separate visits to canteens, army camps, hospitals, air- 
dromes and scenes of bomb destruction, often visiting as 
many as half a dozen centers in a day. 

One of the strangest twists of the war is that London’s 
psychiatrists are sitting in their offices with nothing to do. 
London’s neurotics, estimated at 7 percent, of the population, 
have something else to think about now. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRApuic) 
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Christmas Giving That Counts 


Ss 


Gelp Hill Them 


A Contribution to the URBAN LEAGUE We Remember the Children that 


Santa Forgets 


5 a “Xmas Measure of Good Will” to Wevare 
Harlem’s Needy — a people in great need sixteen years old 


of sympathy and encouragement. affiliated with trade unions 
endorsed by educators 


non-sectarian and interracial 
IT WILL HELP TO PROVIDE: We conduct 


Social Workers in Courts Camp Scholarships camps for 6 to 14 year olds 
eoey ae pone ; a work camp for young people 
ocationa uidance nformation. vice 4 ° 
: ae recreational clubs for boys and girls 
Employment Service d other services . ; ‘ ° 
Lad ye ; Christmas parties for children in the South © 


Our work in North and South needs your support. 
Your gift, large or small, will help some child who is in 
Check should be drawn to great need of it. 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE EDgecombe 4-9600 Pioneer Youth of America, Inc. 
202-6 West 136th Street New York City 219 West 29th Street : New York City 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION SERVICE 


122 East 22d Street, New York Put the Refugees 
George L. Warren, International Director 
Patrick Murphy Malin, American Director ’ on Your Christmas List 


“*A Contribution to the League is a sound Investment” 


‘ PS by sending a 


The International Migration Service, established 
in 1924, is a private organization in close con- 
tact with public agencies, assisting refugees and 
other persons who need social services in two P 3 see 
or . countries. It is international in staff The American Committee for Christian 
and direction, functioning through headquarters Refugees, Inc. 

in Geneva and national branches, associated 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
agencies, and correspondents over the world. Richard B, Scandrett! Ie, Treasurer 


Contribution to 


RESCUE THESE ANTI-FASCISTS—TRANSPORT THEM TO FREEDOM 


Men and women who have fought Fascism all their lives are interned in French prison camps. Famine and disease 
are rampant. The Gestapo goes from camp to camp, reads its lists, chooses its victims. 


We have cared for them since Fascism came to power and they were forced to flee from their native lands. We have 
obtained visas for most of them. Transportation money NOW means the culmination of our efforts. 


S AV Eo, H ESS € ANeT I - FA S C.LS TS 


Give Promptly anid to thie bimvt of Youwr Means 


Joint Campaign for Political. Refugees 
, John Dewey, Honorary Chairman; John Dos Passos, Treasurer; Mary W. Hillyer, Secretary. 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION NEW WORLD RESETTLEMENT FUND 


Charles A. Beard, Chairman; Sheba Strunsky, Exec. Seeretary. Oswald Garrison Villard, Chairman; America Gonzalez, Exec. Secretary. 


| ee a se Fs se 


JOINT CAMPAIGN FOR POLITICAL REFUGEES 
John Dos Passos, Treasurer 
2 West 43rd Street, New York City 


I enclose $ to aid in this work. $250 will transport one refugee. 


Address 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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As the Twig Is Bent 


By Leslie B. Hohman, M.D. 
Associate in Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins 


This book is a sound, commonsense guide to the training of the normal 
child from infancy through adolescence. “What makes As the Twig Is 
Bent an unusual book,”’ says one revieyer 4 ‘is concreteness in the advice it 
gives on problems of day-by-day training.” Dr. Hohman points out that 
most of the mental, emotional, and nervous handicaps that frustrate so 
many adults are the result of faults that gained the upper hand in them 
and could have been overcome by proper training before they were 15. 
He shows here how to keep a normal child and how to enable him io 
realize his abilities to the fullest extent. ez" 


THE NEUROSES IN WAR 


A study of neuroses in war as they affect armies in the field or 
in the air, on land or water, and workers and families in facyiitihy 
tories and homes. A book for the psychiatrist, the etic: 
health worker, the sociologist, as well as | the physician in or 
out of government practice. ; rahe 50 


' 


Modern Marriage — — Second Edition 


By Paul Popenoe, 


General Director, Institute of Family Relations 


One way to solve the problems connected with marriage, says this well- 
known lecturer and author, is to apply to them today’s knowledge of the 
biological sciences. Modern Marriage is an up-to-date handbook for this 
purpose, and, though addressed to men, should be of equal interest to 
women. $2.50 


we 
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